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(Good Rubbers 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, ask your Dealer for any of these Brands: 


+ 
: 
AMERICAN BOSTON HUB-MARK CANDEE 4 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 

! 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 


| 

7 

| 

fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. 
‘ yy , 

L 


They are sold by the 


United States Rubber Co. 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all Over the United States 
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e@ If Union Labor Made it 
IT’S RIGHT 


EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 
THE FOR 
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DOMINO RAZOR 
DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 





DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 


590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Dncehneenseieemneeniatinsemmemecencemmunemmmmemmnmenmenmeall 





WE BOND MORE PEOPLE 


THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


™ 
al 





C= Labor Union Business is handled by a special department having wide experience 
with this class of business and which keeps in close touch with the labor movement. 


FOR FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
APPLY 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


115 Broadway, N. Y. Ww. B. JOYCE, President Agents Everywhere 
‘‘THE WORLD'S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY’ 
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Fortify yourself to be a result producer. Eat 
bread made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


Bread will provide you with the energy to do 
your work well and with the least effort. In other 
words, good bread, the kind made with Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, makes for good workmanship. 





The Fleischmann Co. 
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RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


b 


Dunellen : 


Agents in Ali Large Cities 


New Jersey 

















CHALMERS 
MOTOR CO. 


Detroit, - - Mich, 


3400 R, P. M. 











Barber & Company 


Steamship Owners, Agents 
and Brokers 





New York—aAustralia and New Zealand 
New York—China and Japan Ports 
New York—South and East Africa 
New York—Havre and Bordeaux 

New York—River Plate 

New York—Rotterdam 

New York—Greece 





Rooms 1023-3033 
17 Battery Place - New York 








F, W. HERSEY 


Captain J. J. FLEET 
Mgr. Docks and Cargoes 


Superintendent 


2161 Broad 
Telephones { piney Sunse . 
4702 


The Associated 
Operating 
Co. 


BS 
® 


Pier 3, Bush Docks 
FOOT OF 47TH STREET 
BROOKLYN, - - N.Y. 
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"Holland -America Line 


REGULAR TWIN-SCREW PASSENGER SERVICE 


TO 


London-Rotterdam 


VIA 


Falmouth 


ALSO REGULAR FREIGHT SERVICE 
to Rotterdam from Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Newport News, Nor- 
folk, Savannah, Cuba, Mexico, New 
Orleans, Quebec and Montreal, and 
from New York to the Dutch East 
Indies. 








FREIGHT AND PASSENGER OFFICES: 
21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 





























The new orange mark- 
ings on the sides of all 
kegs of 


DUTCH BOY 
WHITE LEAD 


produce a package that 
ornaments ladder, seaf- 
fold or ground, and that 
pleases the eye of each 
passerby with its bright- 
ness. In addition to 
this, it tells him that a 
reputable paint is being 
employed and that a 
reliable painter is doing 
the painting. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Buffate Chicage 
Cincinnati Clevsiand St. Leuis 
San Francisco 
(Jehn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Phtiadeiphia) 
(MHational Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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fitna Inspections Prevent 
Accidents 


The expert inspection service which is a leading feature of 


ETNA COMPENSATION AND 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 
calls attention to dangerous operations and 
conditions and leads to the adoption of pre- 
ventive safeguards. Result—fewer accidents 
and lower cost of insurance. .. 2. 


Write for tna Booklets on Accident Prevention 


‘Etna Life Insurance Company 
The tna Accident and Liability Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 














Inter-American Steamship Co. 
Com put i n g Service between 
Tabulating "pede ent Mecho 
Rec Oo r d i n zg Produce Exchange 


Building NEW YORK 


Telephones 3600-3601 Broad 











Cable Address: “Taperna-New Yor” 
Telephone: 6865-6 Broad 


Brady & Gioé, Inc. 


General Stevedores and 
Contractors 


59° Broad Street sesttinssihian en te Sivcittien than 
embership N. roduce Exchange 
New York City Membership N. Y. Maritime Association 


15-25 Whitehall Street, - NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: Pier 19, Foot Vine St. 
Telephone: 3895 Market 
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Ivory Soap Feels Grateful to 
Tingling Cheeks and Chapped Hands 


RB5OCICE if your youngsters come troop- 
ing in to supper with cheeks tingling 
from the frosty air and bodies tired from 
vigorous play on the sliding track, the 
skating pond or the toboggan slide. 


For pleasure and health no exercise can 
equal the blood-quickening sports of win- 
ter. That such minor drawbacks as burning 
faces and chapped hands cannot be escaped 
need not worry the children or you so long 
as Ivory Soap is in the house. 





No matter how sensitive their skins, it will 
be no hardship to bathe with Ivory. Be- 
cause it is free from uncombined ‘alkali and a!l harsh materials Ivory Soap feels as mild and 
grateful to a smarting skin as to one not affected by the cold. 


[VORY SOAP .... [ii]... . 99%% PURE 


'T FLoaTs 
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A standing in the jobber’s warehouse and on 
the grocer’s shelves for several weeks, ordinary wash- 
ing powder cannot be the same as when it left the factory. 
The outside air can penetrate the paper 

carton easily. Every package of 


Star Naphtha 
Washing Powder | STAR 


is wrapped in waxed paper — air-proof, H 
moisture-proof. It reaches you in the 


same condition it left the factory, with 
the full strength of the naphtha and other WASHING 
cleansing ingredients unimpaired. - POWDER . 


Star Naphtha Washing Powder 5 
The big wax-wrapped package for C 


(Use the wrapper to wax your irons) 


D CD GED GOD GED CO) GED GO) GED CD GD 





THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
CINGINWATL.O. 


me « 
hae 
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Chicago Federation Headquarters 


OFFICIAL HOME OF 


SAMUEL GOMPERS and his COLLEAGUES 


MORRISON HOTEL 


— and — 


BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE 


(In the Heart of the Loop) 


Madison and Clark Streets, CHICAGO 


Perfect Accommodations for Conventions, Luncheons and 
Banquets. The Commercial Men's Convenient Head- 
quarters 


. Large, Effective Sample Rooms. 


All Rooms are Connected with Private Baths. 


New Morrison 


Room with Shower Bath 
One person.......... 
Two persons........ an 
Larger Room, with Shower or Tub Bath 
One person..................................--- $2.00 and $2.50 
moun S2OGRE 3.50 


$2.00 
3.00 








Two persons......... 
Corner Room with Bath 
One person. 4.00 
Two persons 5.00 
Sam ple Rooms $5.00 up, according to size and location. 








The second section of this beautiful new Hotel will be 
completed December 15, 1916, construction of 
which will begin immediately. 


No expenditure wili be spared toward making this Hotel 
a model of perfect service, affording the most 
up-to-date accommodations and luxuries of the 
modern hotel—AT POPULAR PRICES. 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS BOSTON OYSTER HOUSE, one of 
the finest and most palatial places of its kind in 
the world. POPU PRICES PREVAIL 


Under the personal supervision of HARRY C, MOIR, Proprietor and General Manager. 











Royal Dutch 


West India Mail 


(Koninklijke West-Indische Maildienst) 


New York and 
Amsterdam Service 


Regular Fortnightly Sailings for PORT DE 
PAIX, CAPE HAIT:, GONAIVES, ST. MARC, 
PORT-AU-PRINCE, PETIT GOAVE, AUX 
CAYES, AQUIN, JACMEL, CURACAO, 
PORTO CABELLO, LA GUAIRA, GUANTA, 
CUMANA, CARUPANO, TRINIDAD and 
PARAMARIBO. 


All Steamers Have S ‘ 
u +43 uperior Accommodation 


FUNCH. EDYE @ CO., Agents 
8-10 Bridge St., - New York, N. Y. 











FABRE LINE 


New York to 
Naples and Marseilles 


Also Direct Sailings to 
LISBON 
BARCELONA 
AZORES 
NAPLES 
NORTH AFRICA 
Passenger, Mail and Express Service 


From Fabre Line Pier, Foot Thirty-first Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y- 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO. 
General Agents 


17 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
BROKERS FOR SALE AND CHARTER OF VESSELS 
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Atkins Silver Steel Saws 





Are especially pleasing to the 
mechanic who prides himself on 
using high-grade tools. 














We manufacture our Saws right. We treat our customers 
right. Send for catalogue and prices. 


We still have a few of those handsome Gold Plated Miniature Hand Saw 
Watch Charms. If you will send us ten cents we will send qouce and 
with it our splendid book called ‘‘Saw Sense’’ and Atkins Time Book 


and Wage Scale free. 


E. C. ATKINS @ CO. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


BrRaNCH HOUSES 


Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. New Orleans, La. New York City 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 


BRANCH FACTORIES 


Lancaster, N. Y. Hamilton, Ont. 
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Ate of living only for today and 
letting the future take care of itself 
is, perhaps, all right while it lasts, But 
it doesn’t pay rent, buy clothes and 
provide food for your widow and 


orphans! 
The 


Prudential 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
Home Office, 
NEWARK, N. J. 








Sporting Powders 


Are Game-Getters 


When the dogs are ‘‘on the point” is 
the time the powder must be dependable. 


Du Pont Sporting Powders are com- 
posed of the best materials, expertly 
made and guaranteed by a century-old 
powder-making company. 

Be sure the powder in your shells 


and that for hand-loading is made by 
Du Pont. 


For descriptive booklets of Sporting 
Powders and Game Loads Recom- 
mended, write to Sporting Powder 
Division. 


‘ E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
WILMINGTON 











WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 


Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


Geo.E.Keith Company 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 

















Trade only in stores that give ‘‘The 
Stamp with the Union Label.” 


You can cut the cost of living by getting 
‘Profit Sharing” stamps with every 
purchase. They represent the greatest 
profit sharing plan ever offered by 
merchants. 


Redeemable for 


Cash-Premiums-Mdse.-Travel 


NEW ENGLAND PROFIT SHARING STAMP CO. 
8 Winter St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BERNHEIMER & SCHWARTZ 


i 
! 


127thto 129th St. and Amsterdam Ave.,NewYork City,N.Y. 








“SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








WINTON SIX 


OU do not lose your 
bi identity when you 

own a Winton Six. 
We have no monotonously 
repeated “standard” de- 
Signs and ‘‘standard” col- 
ors. Wedo not make same- 
looking cars. Instead, we 
give each buyer an un- 
limited choice of designs 
and color harmonies, so 
that your Winton Six is 
visibly your personal pos- 
session wherever and when- 
ever it is seen. 





Write for catalog today 





THE WINTON COMPANY 
728 Berea Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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James Stewart & Company, Inc. 


SS SI 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
RAILWAY BUILDINGS 


HEAVY MASONRY 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS { Contracto a DREDGING 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


30 CHURCH STREET 


DOCK WORKS, ETC. 


NEW YORE 








THE SELECTION OF GOOD TASTE 
IS THE SELECTION OF 


OFFICIAL 


he i wn 
a. 
=—/~ Chocolates 
Thu Chacolaila that ast differnt 
FOR THOSE WHO DISCRIMINATE 


F.H. ROBERTS CO. Boston, Mass. 








The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from | enn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk of all Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 


Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 
Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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A Good Mechanic Can 
Do a Job With Any 
Tool, But— 


—WNot so well 
—not so quickly 
—not so easily 
as he can with a good tool 


DISSTON SAWS 


are the Saws for a good mechanic be- 
cause a Skilled artisan takes a pride in 
his workand inhistools. It’s a satis- 
faction to own and work with a 
DISSTON SAW 





Booklet on Sharpening Instru@ions Free 





Henry Disston @ Sons, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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Try These 
Wafers 
Once 


Everybody who has 
eaten Necco or Hub 
Wafers knows how 
really delicious they are. 
Hub Wafers are just the 
same as Necco Wafers— 
the only difference is in 
the wrapper. Ask your 
druggist or confection- 
er for some today—the 
kiddies and mother are 
bound to enjoy them, 


New England 
Confectionery Co. 
BOSTON 








NECCO WAFERS 
HUB WAFERS 























WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS) 











U. S. POWDER C0. 


TERRE HAUTE 
INDIANA 

















GARLOCK 





Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principai Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 








PALMYRA - - - N.Y. 





PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 








Oriental Navigation 
Company 


New York to Havre—Bordeaux 


Direct Service to France—Under 
Neutral Flag 


Sailings from New York to Bordeaux 
S. S. Rawson, September 25; Plata, October 15; 
S. S. ‘‘Avellaneda,” October 20th 


To Havre 
S. S. “P. L. M.” 4, October ist 
S.S. “P. L. M.” 5, October 15th 


Leaving berth Pier ““B” Erie Basin, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For rates of freight and information apply to 
Oriental Navigation Co. 


17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 6586 
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Loyal to the Service 
They Uphold Each Other’s Hands 


The public must be served. This is the 
dominating thought of the entire Bell organ- 


ization from the president down. Every 
employe feels the sense of responsibility that 
this working principle implies. The public 
must be onda uninterruptedly. 

In the fulfilment of this policy, the manage- 
ment of the Bell System realizes that every 
individual employe must give undivided and 
undistracted effort and interest to his work. 

To assure this, every worker receives ade- 
quate remuneration, ample protection in case 
of illness and provision for old age. A\llthese 
personal matters are cared for so that the em- 
ploye has the least possible worry regarding 


his own welfare. His whole-hearted atten- 
tion can be devoted to serving the public. 

While each employe realizes that he is 
but a single factor, he understands that not 
only is supreme personal effort expected of 
him, but also a loyal support to every other 
telephone worker. 

There is something in the telephone organ- 
ization which imbues every employe with a 
spirit of loyalty tothe public. A\ll feel a direct 
responsibility for each other because each 
recognizes that only by mutual endeavor can 
theyrender the high standard of service which 
isexpected of them. Theyuphold each other's 
hands so that the public may be served. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Aetna Explosives Company Keith Company, George E. 

Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Allcock's Plaster Lloyd Brazileiro. . . 

American Chicle Company... . Lloyd Italiano 

American Cotton Oil Company Lowney Company, Welter M. 

American Pipe and Construction Company 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company....... . . M 

American Thermos Bottle Company Mail Pouch Tobacco Company. . 

Andrews Paper Company, R. P Merrill & Company, William B.. 

Associated Operating Company . 

Atkins and Company, E. C., Inc National Lead Company. . 

B National Surety Company 

Nelson Valve Company. . 

Baker & Company, Ltd., Walter New England Confectionery Company 

Barber & Company, Inc New England Profit-Sharing Stamp Company... 
Norton, Lilly & Company... 


Bernheimer & Schwarz 


Boston Blacking Company 
Bowser Company, S. F Oriental Navigation Company........... 


Brenack Stevedoring Company P Railroad Company 
Bromo-Seltzer (Emerson Drug Company) Philadelphia El te Company 

Poole Engineering & Machine Company 
Prentiss Vise Company 

Procter & Gamble Company, The 
Prudential Insurance Company... 


Chalmers Motor Company 
Clark & Son, John T 
Cleveland Southwestern & Columbus Railway Co 
Clinchfield Navigation Co., Inc R 
Coastwise Lumber and Sup ply Comp weed Ransome Concrete Machinery Company 
Computing Tabulating Recording Company R is hip Line 
Consolidated Gas Company Roberts Company, F. H 

Royal Baking Powder Company 
Dillinger Distilling Company Royal Dutch West India Mail 
Disston & Son, Henry 
DuPont de Ni s&C 





Safety Insulated Wire and Cable Company 
Sanderson & Son, Agents 
Schmidt, Louis 
Empire Tire Company Spalding & Bros., A. G 
Sperry & Hutchinson Company, The.. 
Standard Engraving Company 
Stewart & Company, Inc., James 
Sweet-Orr & Company, Inc 


Fabre Line 

Felter & Company, Carroll 

Fleischmann Company, The 

Franklin Manufacturing Co. (J. L. Stifel & Sons) 
Furness Withy Company 


Garlock Packing Company 
Garment Workers of America, United 
Graham, W. H. United States and Brazil Steamship Line 

U. S. Playing Card Company, The 
Hall Switch and Signal Company, The ot > aw yest 
Hat and Cap Makers of N. A., United Cloth U.S. Tire Company.............. 
Holland-American Line 
Hotel Hanover 

Vogel Company, Joseph A 

: w 

Winslow's Soothing Syrup Company 
Independent Salt Company Winton Company, The 
Inter-American Steamship Company Wisconsin Condensed Milk Company 
International Correspondence Schools Wood-Mosaic Company 
International Mercantile Marine Lines Wright and Taylor 

(1141) 
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S. F. Bowser 
Company 


FT. WAYNE, INDIANA 























United States and Brazil 
Steamship Line 


U.S. Mail Steamers 


Direct Fast Freight Service From 


New York to Rio de Janeiro and Santos 


Steamers Under The American Flag 
Steamers Equipped with Wireless 


Through Bills of Lading Issued 
to all South Brazil Ports 


For Rates and Particulars Apply to 
ARTHUR R. LEWIS 
AGENT 


27 William Street New York 


Telephone 5014 Broad 











TIFELS 


INDIGO CLOTH 


Standard for 
over ¢5 years 


OU can “lean on” Stifel’s 
Indigo Cloth. It bears 
alike the weight of rough 
wear and grimy, greasy soil; 
and the brunt of Sun, water and 
washboard can’t take out its loyal 
blue color. As indestructible as a fab- 


ric can be made in weave and color. 


Remember, it is the cloth in your 
garments that gives the want. so see to it that 
this little label (ages is on the back of 
the cloth on the mm inside of every 
garment you |eMs) buy. It’sthemark 
of the railroad REGISTERED man’s garment 
cloth that in its history of over 75 years has 
never been successfully imitated. 

Cloth manufactured by 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 
Indigo Dyers & Printers WHEELING, W. VA. 


NEW VOREME........00.0..:eccrcseccvecesees 260-262 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA... 

ACO 

CHICA: 

SAN PRANCISCO 
T. JOSEPH, MO. 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, Editor 
Official Magazine of the American Federation of Labor 
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Contents for December 
2e 
Timely Topics Discussed by the Executive Council . 


History of the Union Label Trades Department of 
the A. F. of L. . 


By THOMAS F. TRACY, Secy.-Treas. 


Progress in Porto Rico ° 
By SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


Minnesota Miners’ Strike 
By RICHARD JONES 


EDITORIAL: 
By SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American Federation of Labor 


Stand True and the Future is Ours 
The Workers’ World Responsibility 
Injustice Breeds Its Own Retribution . 
Imperator Rockefeller Again At It 
Conserving Life the World Over 


What Our Organizers Are Doing 


OFFICIAL: 
Charters Issued 


Financial Statement 


District and General Organizers 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 





Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourself from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa., on December 
14, 1901, in reference to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: <3 








NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 

of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 

@ Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 

interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 

During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 

ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 

endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 

indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 

report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

Fimst—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Seconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Tuirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 5 

Fourtu— That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Feceration of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firtu— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ts the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 











DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 





Vol. XXIII 


DECEMBER, 1916 





TIMELY TOPICS DISCUSSED BY A. F. OF L. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The report of the Executive Council to 
the Baltimore Convention reviews the work 
of the past year and presents progress under 
the following captions: 

Secretary’s Report, Treasurer’s Report, 
A. F. of L. Building, International Labor 
Relations, Pan-American Labor Relations, 
Mexico, British Trades Union Congress, 
Organization, Organizers, Labor Forward 
Movement, Labor Day, Registration of 
Titles and Labels, Voting in Conventions, 
Assessments Levied Unprovided by Our 
Constitution, Anti-trust and Injunction 
Regulation and Limitation Legislation in the 
States, Massachusetts ‘“‘Labor is Property”’ 
Decision, Higher Judicial Concepts, Deci- 
sion of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Dowd vs. United Mine Workers, Legal De- 
partment, Hatters’ Case, The Railroad 
Brotherhoods’ Strike, Political Action, Re- 
port on Legislation, Labor’s Right to Repre- 
sentation, Special Committee on Unem- 
ployment and Vagrancy Laws, Erickson 
Junior Clubs, American Federation of Labor 
Publications, Labor Press, The A. F. of L. 
Library, A. F. of L. Exhibit, Gary Investiga- 
tion, Censorship of Moving Pictures, Inter- 
national Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta’ 
Workers—Seceding Local Unions, Teamsters 
—Retail Clerks, Slate Workers—Slate and 


Tile Roofers, Metal Trades Department— 
Street Railway Men, Tunnel and Subway 
Constructors—Compressed Air Workers, 
Upholsterers—Carpet Mechanics, Long- 
shoremen — Marine Warehousemen — 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks — Freight 
Handlers, Slate and Tile Roofers—Car- 
penters, Extension of Jurisdiction, Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers’ Change in 
Title, Carpenters—Sheet Metal Workers— 
Building Trades Department, Machinists 
—Carpenters, United Association—I. A. 
of M., Flint Glass Workers—Machinists, 
Firemen—Engineers, Carpenters—Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers, Longshoremen— 
Carpenters—Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, Metal Lathers—Plasterers, Steam 
Shovelmen—Steam Engineers, Lithogra- 
phers—Printing Trades Organizations, Ma- 
chinists—Elevator Constructors, Carriage 
and Wagon Workers—Blacksmiths—Up- 
holsterers — Machinists — Metal Polishers, 
Cap Makers—Hat Makers—Straw Hat 
Workers, Building Trades Department— 
Boilermakers — Machinists, Journeymen 
Tailors—Jurisdiction Over Dyers, Cleaners 
and Pressers, Jurisdiction Over Acetylene 
Welders, Marine Engineers, Actors’ Organi- 
zations, Building Service Employes—Inter- 
national Union of, Trade Adjustments, 
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Social Insurance, Sick and Death Benefits for 
Directly Affiliated Unions, Conclusion. 

Appendix, containing: Building Trades 
Department, Metal Trades Department, 
Railway Employes Department, Mining 
Department, Canada, Porto Rico. 

Those sections which are intimately con- 
nected with the vital issues of the day or 
which present new developments are re- 
printed in full for the convenience of the 
readers of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

(a) Political Action: 

In 1906 the A. F. of L. inaugurated a policy of 
positive participation in politics for the purpose of 
securing the election of those in favor of the aims 
and purposes of the labor movement and the de- 
feat of those who had demonstrated their hostility 
to the cause of Labor. That policy has been suc- 
cessfully followed and has resulted in a splendid 
record of legislative achievements. 

During the past year there has been issued a 
pamphlet entitled ‘Legislative Achievements of 
the A. F. of L.,” which shows the gradual increasing 
volume of humanitarian legislation that has been 
secured from each congress from the fifty-ninth 
through the sixty-third. 

As a result of Labor’s non-partisan political ac- 
tivities a tremendous change has been wrought in 
the policies and in the spirit of those who make up 
the administrative and legislative divisions of the 
federal government. 

It is an obligation that the members of the or- 
ganized labor movement owe to those who have done 
so much to make possible the splendid humani- 
tarian legislation that has been enacted, and to the 
spirit of administration mindful of humanity and 
justice, that our support should be given them that 
they may retain their positions in which they are 
able to accomplish so much for the movement. 

Labor’s political demands and the replies 
which the various political parties made can 
be found in the July, 1916, issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in the article 
entitled ‘‘Promises and Performances.” 

The political party which incorporated 
Labor’s demands in its platform in 1908, 
1912, and in this year of grace 1916, has 
been triumphant at the polls. The common 
people, the masses, the real citizenship of 
the United States has come out victorious 
against the greatest odds of corporate 
wealth. 

The standard-bearer of that party was re- 
elected President of the United States. On 
the afternoon of November 9, 1916, the 
following telegram was sent: 

“WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9, 1916. 
To Wooprow WILSON, 

~ G$hadow Lawn, N. J. 

“Despite the most desperate efforts of intrenched 

power as represented by wealth alone with its 
blinded followers, the common people have stood 
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the test and have proven true. The cause of |aly yr, 
justice, freedom, American patriotism and hum unity 
has been vindicated. The people and our Republic 
are to be congratulated on your reelectio: as 
President. 

SAMUEL GompErs.” 


(b) The Railroad Brotherhoods’ Strik« 


For nearly a century the labor movement of 
America has conducted a campaign for the estab- 
lishment of a maximum eight-hour workday. Since 
the formation of the A. F. of L., a systematic moy 
ment has been conducted for eight hours. This move- 
ment resulted in splendid achievements in 1886, 
which were the beginnings of the eight-hour work- 
day as enjoyed by the several trades, and was again 
actively renewed in 1890, and has been followed up 
in every day and year since that time. 

The campaign for the eight-hour workday, re- 
ported to the 1915 convention, has been continued 
during 1916. The successes of last year have been 
duplicated and amplified in the progress of this year, 
and in no one period in American history has there 
been greater progress in securing recognition for the 
eight-hour principle than during the past two years. 

A notable movement for eight hours during the 
past year was that made by the railroad workers 
organized in the four Railroad Brtherhoods. 

It was early in the year when the railroad men de- 
clared that the eight-hour workday ought to be in 
force for all railroad workers in operating trains. 
Railroad men, particularly in the freight service, 
were subject to practically unlimited demands of 
their time. Freight service was regulated entirely 
in furtherance of interests of railroad profits. Freight 
trains have been increased in length, and speed pro- 
portionately cut down, until it had become practi- 
cally impossible for men in the operating service to 
finish their runs within a normal workday. The 
men had to be always ready for service; they did 
not dare to leave their homes on most ordinary busi- 
ness or for a few hours’ outing without first having 
telephoned into headquarters where they could be 
found. This company rule was rigidly enforced, 
the first violation of it meant discipline, the second 
dismissal. 

The responsible nature of the work performed by 
the railway men in the operating service, the exact- 
ing demands upon health and vitality, the hazardous 
nature of the work and the occupational diseases 
that inevitably followed convinced the men that the 
eight-hour day was for them a paramount issue. The 
shorter workday has been established as the primary 
step in conserving the lives and the working power of 
wage-earners. It is not only a necessary step for con- 
servation, but it is the necessary step for securing 
opportunities for workers and for enabling them to 
improve standards of work and life. The eight-hour 
workday has demonstrated wherever it has been 
established that it results in more efficient and more 
productive workers; makes of them better men—a 
better citizenship. 

The railroad men’s demands for the eight-hour 
workday presented no new idea; they were based upon 
a well-established principle of human welfare; a 
principle that can not be disputed and therefore it 
is not properly a matter for arbitration. Because of 
the railway men refusing to arbitrate this principle 
which involved a principle of personal relations, 











they brought a halt to the efforts of the railroad 
managers to force them to submit all of the issues 
to arbitration, and brought their conferences to an 
end. It was then that the President of the United 
States, acting as the representative of the nation, 
requested the railroad men to come to Washingtion 
for conference. As a result of that conference, all of 
the 640 representative railroad men in their re- 
spective divisions, who had been in the New York 
conference, were asked to go to Washington for a 
personal conference with President Wilson in the 
White House. The railway managers, and later the 
railroad presidents, were also asked to confer with 
the President. As a result of these conferences the 
President recommended that the eight-hour work- 
dav should be conceded as a right that ought not 
to be arbitrated, but that all other issues involved 
should be submitted for investigation and arbitra- 
tion. 
In taking this position in regard to the eight-hour 
workday neither President Wilson nor the railway 
brotherhoods rejected the principle of arbitration 
as the railroad presidents have wrongfully claimed. 
They took the position that the eight-hour day was a 
principle not subject to arbitration. In this they 
were in harmony with that demand by all of the 
most ardent advocates of arbitration, cf conceding 
that there are certain fundamental rights that are 
not arbitrable or not justiciable. When an industrial 
matter is the subject of dispute, all personal rela- 
tions must be excluded from the purview of arbitra- 
tion. Those matters are arbitrable which concern 
property and property rights. 

When the railroad presidents refused to agree to 
President Wilson’s suggestions, they left the rail- 
road men no alternative but to strike, unless they 
intended to concede the whole case and to confess 
thereby that they were wrong in making their de- 
mands. It was then the strike order (previously de- 
cided by the men themselves) was issued. After 
the strike order was issued, President Wilson, in a 
joint session of both Houses of Congress, presented 
the following program which he thought necessary 
to deal with the situation: 

“First, the immediate passage by the Senate of a 
bill, which has already passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, reorganizing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and enlarging its powers. 

“Second, the enactment of an eight-hour day law 
for all railroad operatives on trains engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 

“Third, the establishment of a commission, ap- 
pointed by the President, to investigate and report 
upon the working of the eight-hour day system. 

“Fourth, explicit approval by Congress of any 
increase made in freight rates by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which is rendered necessary 
by the adoption of the eight-hour day law. 

“Fifth, a provision making illegal any railroad 
strike or lockout prior to the investigation of the 
merits of the case. 

“Sixth, provision for the government to take any 
necessary action to keep trains running that may 
be needed for military purposes.” 


The two essential features of the President’s’ 


legislative proposals were the eight-hour workday 
and compulsory governmental institutions to regu- 
late industrial relations in an occupation not owned 
or operated by the government itself. The repre- 
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sentatives of the railroad organizations felt the 
seriousness of the situation which confronted them. 
The proposal to establish compulsory institutions 
is a matter that involves and affects the interests of 
all of the wage-earners in the country. It is a revo- 
lutionary proposition totally out of harmony with 
our prevailing institutions and out of harmony with 
our philosophy of government. The representatives 
of the Railroad Brotherhoods asked for a conference 
with the representative men of the A. F. of L. then 
in Washington. This conference was the first held 
in the A. F. of L. new office building. Its importance 
is evident. In that conference the Railroad Brother- 
hoods were again assured of the support and the co- 
operation of the A. F. of L. in their struggle, and 
in the hearing which took place before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce August 31, 
upon the legislation which President Wilson had 
recommended for enactment by Congress, the wishes 
and the demands of the wage-earners were presented 
by the representatives of the railroad organiza- 
tions and by the President of the A. F. of L. The 
eight-hour workday was secured for the railroad 
men but the proposition providing for “compulsory 
investigation” carrying with it compulsory service, 
was not enacted. 

The bill introduced in Congress for the declared 
purpose of preventing strikes and interruption of 
transportation, is modeled after the Canadian 
Compulsory Investigations Act. It provides that 
during a period when the demands for changed 
conditions are under consideration it would be un- 
lawful for the railroad workers to strike. During this 
specified period it is the purpose of this law to com- 
pel railroad men to work even against their will. 

This effort to again subject wage-earners to in- 
voluntary servitude has aroused the determined 
resistance of wage-earners generally. To their 
declarations against involuntary servitude the pro- 
ponents of the legislation have replied that although 
a strike would be made illegal under the proposed 
law and strikers criminals, yet individual workers 
were not deprived of the right to quit work. 

This is a curious kind of reasoning that may make 
an appeal to those who have no definite knowledge 
of industrial conditions, but wage-earners know that 
individuals have ceased to exist from the standpoint 
of modern industry. The individual worker is a mere 
cog in industrial machinery, without voice in deter- 
mining conditions that affect his work or his rela- 
tions with his employer, and for an individual to 
quit work would have no effect at all except to leave 
him without employment. The individual worker 
has neither the power nor the opportunity to secure 
redress for his industrial wrongs or to establish 
justice. 

It is only through organized effort that wage- 
earners have the rights and opportunities of in- 
dividuals or have any hope to establish better in- 
dustrial conditions and standards of industrial 
justice. It is pure sophistry that only augments 
the sense of injustice that wage-earners may feel 
for industrial wrongs to allow them by law the right 
of individuals to quit work and to declare that they 
can not agree with fellow-workers, that conditions 
are so bad that their only hope of justice and fair 
dealing lies in agreeing together to quit work, that 
is, to refuse to perform their usual tasks—to strike. 

The distinction between slaves and free men is 
that slaves must work as their owners will. They 
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have no will of theif own which they can enforce. 
Free men are masters and owners of their own labor 
power. They can not be compelled to work against 
their will. The exercise of their right not to give 
service is at their own peril, that is, loss of wages 
with what they may entail. 

Such a law providing for making criminals of 
men who cease work during the period of compulsory 
investigation of industrial disputes would not pre- 
vent strikes. It would only make strikes illegal and 
strikers criminals. It would revive again the old 
conspiracy laws. : 

The only protection that wage-carners have is 
the right to withhold their labor power—the right 
to strike. To deprive them of this protection in the 
name of industrial peace would only result in in- 
creasing their feeling of injustice and in converting 
governmental agencies and institutions into agencies 
that bind them powerless against employers, how- 
ever rapacious and inhumane. 

Compulsory institutions to prevent strikes are 
not new. They have been tried in other countries 
and found wanting. New Zealand established com- 
pulsory arbitration in 1894 after the close of a mari- 
time strike that practically stopped transportation 
on the island. The compulsory arbitration law was 
a desperate effort to protect the so-called public. 

But strikes have not been abolished in New Zea- 
land; many bitterly fought strikes have occurred. 
It was only last year that another general strike 
occurred, again tying up transportation agencies. 
This strike was characterized by the most cruel 
and brutal conduct on the part of the so-called 
public. Many farmers joined gunmen, gangsters, 
and professional strike-breakers, armed themselves 
with pitchforks and other agricultural implements 
and marched against the striking workmen. 

Compulsory institutions either in the form of 
arbitration or wages boards have been established 
in all of the states of Australia and for the common- 
wealth, but in none of the states or in the common- 
wealth have strikes been abolished or is there any 
reason to feel that this principle has solved the in- 
dustrial problem. 

The wage-earners of the United States will oppose 
any proposition to impose upon them comp’ 
institutions which disguise involuntary servitude. 
They hold that the principle involved in voluntary 
institutions is the key to and industrial 
freedom and that this principle is of more impor- 
tance to them than any other consideration. 

The immediate problem involved is a class prob- 
lem but the principle involved in compulsory insti- 
tutions, even for a class in our Republic, is of 
concern to the whole Republic, for we know that 
the Republic can not be maintained part free and 
part slave. 

Involuntary and compulsory labor once enforced 
even for a single hour will not halt at its temporary 
enforcement but will go on and become permanent. 

In human institutions when a wrongful course 
has been pursued it inevitably is held or driven on 
to its logical conclusion of error. There then is no 
retrieving except by a convulsion brought about by a 
revolution. 

The human labor power which this law compels 
wage-earners to give to employers against their 
will is inseparable from the body and the person- 
ality of the wage-earners. It is part of the men and 
women themselves. They can not be forced to work 
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for an employer against their wills without reducing 
them to the legal condition of slaves and trans. 
forming their minds and spirits into those of slaves. 
No more dangerous proposition has ever been pro- 
posed than this compulsory investigation measure. 

Problems of industrial justice and redress for 
industrial wrongs can not be worked out by laws, 
Human relationships are involved and these can 
be adjusted on a basis of equity only through co- 
operation and mutual consent. Neither employers 
nor wage-earners can be forced by law to a state of 
mind and cooperation necessary for the protection 
of the rights and interests of the human element in 
production, transportation, and distribution. 

The institutions for achieving industrial justice 

and industrial freedom must be agencies that permit 
of the freest and best development of the people, 
for the establishment of justice and freedom come 
only through the growth and development of right 
thinking and right living so that opportunities for 
— and justice are used for the best interests 
of all. 
In only one state of the Republic has there been 
a law providing for compulsory investigation of 
industrial disputes. That law was enacted in 
Colorado in 1915 and has been discussed in the 
following issues of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 
October, 1915; December, 1915; June, 1916; Octo- 
ber, 1916. 

As a result of their experiences under this law 
the trade unionists of Colorado in their convention 
held at Colorado Springs in August, 1916, declared 
emphatically against the law by practically unani- 
mous vote—that is, with only one dissenting voice— 
and have pledged themselves to work for the repeal 
of the law. 

It should be our aim to aid our fellow-workers of 
Colorado in their laudable purpose. 

The action taken by the Colorado trade unionists 
in August is identical with that taken by the Cana- 
dian trade unoinists in their last Trades and Labor 
Congress held in September, 1916. 

For many years those who were personally affected 
by the operation of the Canadian law have denounced 
the principle upon which it was based, but the 
opinion never became general enough in Canada to 
become the demand of the organized labor move- 
ment until the Canadian law had been extended by 
an administrative act to apply to a greatly increased 
number of workers in Canada. 

The experience of the workers during the past 
year under the extended application of the Lemieux 
Act resulted in a practically unanimous demand on 
the part of the Dominion Congress that the law be 
repealed. 

This action of the Canadian trade unionists 
is dealt with in the report of the Secretary of the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress which is in 
the appendix to this report. 

We recommend that this convention take an 
unequivocal position against compulsory institu- 
tions and in favor of the maintenance of institutions 
and opportunities for freedom. 


(c) Higher Judicial Concepts: 

The spirit of humanity, the broad, deep concep- 
tion of human rights, and the reverence for human 
life which have been injected into the thought of the 
present day by the organized labor movement have 
not failed to have an effect upon the members of 














the judiciary. Judges and lawyers have felt the 
impulse toward the new freedom, and there is an 
aggressive movement in legal organizations for re- 
form of legal practices, and toward the abandon- 
ment of viewpoints that belong to the earlier stages 
of social development. There is a growing under- 
standing of the real service that law ought to per- 
form for society, that it ought to serve the best 
interests and the welfare of the people—that human 
welfare is of greater significance to a nation than 
undeviating conformity to precedent. 

Precedent has been made the dominating ele- 
ment of law; the result has been to dehumanize 
justice. This brings the old legal spirit in direct 
conflict to the prevailing spirit of humanity that is 
seeking for itself firm establishment and more 
complete sanction. Discontent with the old con- 
cepts of justice is manifest in legal circles in their 
efforts to secure various legal reforms and in many 
decisions that have been rendered either wholly or 
in part in conformity with the ideals and standards 
of Labor. During the last year there have been sev- 
eral conspicuous decisions of this nature. We have 
space, however, to call attention to only a few. 

Judge Anderson dismissed an indictment re- 
turned by the Grand Jury of Mahoning County, 
Ohio, charging several steel companies and Elbert H. 
Gary with unlawful combination and conspiracy 
for the purpose of creating and carrying out re- 
strictions in fixing, establishing, raising and reduc- 
ing the selling price of iron, steel, merchandise, and 
other commodities, as well as the rates of wages. 
Judge Anderson declared that antitrust legislation 
did not rightfully apply to associations of wage- 
earners 0} i not for profit, and based his de- 
cision upon the grounds that trusts undertake to 
manipulate commodities and articles of commerce 
whereas labor organizations organized not for 
profit, have control over nothing but the labor power 
of human beings. Judge Anderson cited that part 
of section six of the Clayton Antitrust Act which 
declares that the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce. His opinion 
establishes a precedent in Ohio law which needs 
only to be enacted into statutory law to complete 
the protection to wage-earners in the full enjoy- 
ment of their rights. 

The opinion which Judge Dickson of the Ramsey 
County District Court rendered in refusing to grant 
an injunction to the Grant Construction Company 
against the Building Trades of St. Paul, represents 
a very broad appreciation and understanding of 
the purposes of the organized labor movement. 
While Judge Dickson did not express an opinion 
upon the fundamental contention of Labor that 
injunctions could not be issued to regulate personal 
relations, he declared that the specific acts presented 
as reasons for granting the injunction were not 
sufficient justification. In his decision he makes the 
following declarations: 

“Every man may refuse to work for or to deal 
with another man, and may refuse to handle his 
products or work with his tools for any reason 
sufficient unto himself; and what he can do in this 
respect individually he can do collectively by agree- 
ment with others and through a federated agency> 
It is only unlawful acts that can be enjoined, and 
it is not unlawful to dispose of one’s own labor or 
patronage where one pleases, nor is it unlawful to 
refuse one’s labor or patronage to another. 
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“. . . The word ‘unfair,’ as interpreted by 
its use as shown in the evidence, means no more 
than that the one to whom it is applied is considered 
to run an open shop or a non-union business and to 
be opposed to organized labor, and to be such an 
one as union laborers refuse to work for or deal 
with. The letters in evidence written by the officers 
of the various unions to various subcontractors 
state that because plaintiff is ‘unfair’ no union 
laborers will be allowed to work on his jobs. This 
language is construed by the plaintiff to be a threat 
that union laborers will be prevented by unlawful 
coercion from wroking on the plaintiff’s jobs. But 
such a construction is manifestly unfair, and fairly 
construed, the letters amount to no more than to 
say that the conditions of membership in the unions 
will prevent union laborers from working upon the 
plaintiff’s jobs.” 

For months the patternmakers of Detroit had 
been on strike for the eight-hour day. Their em- 
ployers had secured injunctions forbidding them to 
do practically everything that could in any degree 
assist them in winning their strike. The pattern- 
makers made a firm stand for their rights as citizens 
and for protection under the laws of the state. So 
firmly and clearly and insistently did they present 
their rights that the judge dismissed charges. 


(d) Decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Dowd vs. United Mine Workers: 


Again are we reminded of that proverb of Junius: 

“One precedent creates another. They soon 
accumulate and constitute law.” 

The great wrong that was done in the Danbury 
Hatters’ case may be eradicated after long years. 
The aged, infirm Danbury Hatters have been or- 
dered to pay the Shylock award claimed by the Anti- 
boycott Association. The shadow of the Hatters’ 
case which for years hung like a threatening pall 
over the labor movement still has power to menace. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in 1912 established a precedent which judges are 
trying to make law, although the highest lawmaking 
body of the country—that agency to which the 
nation delegated that function—has enacted legis- 
lation to remedy the great wrong done by that 
decision. Justice, hampered by the judiciary, works 
slowly and in devious ways. 

A decision in a case begun just six weeks previous 
to the enactment of the Clayton Act seeks to rivet 
upon wage-earners the precedent of Loewe vs. 
Lawlor and to carry that interpretation to even 
greater lengths of injustice. This decision was 
rendered by the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Dowd vs. United Mine Workers of 

erica. 

A. S. Dowd was the receiver for the mining com- 
panies organized by an adventurous promoter with 
little capital—Franklin Bache. Bache had organ- 
ized several “wild-cat” coal companies in Arkansas, 
and after about five years found himself confronted 
with inevitable bankruptcy. As Bache had no 
assets and his creditors had proved in court that 
his business methods were illegal, he found himself 
facing financial ruin and moral discredit. It is said 


that for a while he prevented action on the part of 
his creditors by threatening to give publicity to 
information that he had of their use of money to 
Bache then conceived the 


influence legislation. 
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plan that he might atone for all of his financial 
misdeeds by creating the impression that he had 
been bankrupt through an effort to defeat unionism 
and to operate his mines on a non-union basis. 

Early in 1914 all of the group of mines involved in 
the suit of Dowd vs. United Mine Workers of 
America announced that they would conduct their 
mines on a non-union basis, and close down prepara- 
tory to superficially appearing to reopen later under 
the new policy. These mines then shut down except 
the Coronado Coal Company, which continued 
operation several weeks longer. In closing down 
their mines the companies declared their contracts 
with the United Mine Workers null and void. 

When the company endeavored to put the same 
plan in operation in the Coronado rlant, the union 
men refused to work under non-union conditions. 
As the plan had been to use the income from the 
Coronado mine to conduct the fight for non-union 
mines, Bache again found himself confronted with 
bankruptcy. He imported a band of industrial 
outlaws, to take the place of the union miners, but 
he found that these were only mine guards and had 
no knowledge at all of the work of operating mines. 

The result of introducing this lawless element into 
the mining community were a series of riots, shoot- 
ing and every conceivable crime that always follows 
in the wake of cutlaws. Bache found himself facing 
absolute ruin. He was replaced as receiver for the 
mines and A. S. Dowd appointed as his successor. 
Dowd fell heir to the fight for non-unionism and 
instituted a suit for damages against the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

The litigation which ensued was the same type 
of litigation that is always conducted by the Anti- 
boycott Association. It is one form of the fight in 
the effort to exterminate unionism. The suit fastens 
upon the decision in the case of Loewe vs. Lawlor 
and endeavors to perpetuate that precedent in 
judicial thought and to substitute that interpreta- 
tion for existing law. 

Although since the decision rendered in the Dan- 
bury Hatters’ case the Congress of the United States 
has on several separate occasions endorsed the 
declaration that antitrust legislation does not prop- 
erly apply to associations of wage-earners organized 
not for profit and has enacted declaratory legisla- 
tion formally stating that these associations of 
wage-earners are inherently different from trusts, 
to which antitrust laws properly apply, yet the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals has again 
tried to write that old, false interpretation into the 
laws of our country. 

The opinion delivered by Circuit Judge Carland 
inserts in its margin the complaint against the 
United Mine Workers. The statement by interpre- 
tation, by phraseology, by implication as well as 
by direct assertion belongs to that old period of 
thought that regarded labor unions as illegal con- 
spiracies and any collective effort to secure higher 
wage or better conditions of work as a conspiracy 
detrimental to industrial necessity and criminally 
withholding from employers profits which would 
arise from the normal course of production. Ac- 
cording to this viewpoint strikes and every other 
policy that interferes with the absolute rule of 
employers are criminal. 

This interpretation of law and concept of justice 
belongs to that abstract variety that ignores the 
human facts involved, industrial conditions that 
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made trade unions policies what they are, and the 
whole industrial struggle. The court was totally 
blind to the meaning of unionism. It was ignorant 
of union standards and why they exist as well as 
their purpose.. The court accepted the interpreta- 
tion that the development and the influence of the 
United Mine Workers of America were conspiracies 
against the interests of mine operators. The court 
was unjustified in taking that interpretation without 
having investigated the facts. 

About twenty-five years ago the mine workers of 
this country endured the most miserable and de- 
plorable conditions of life and work of any group of 
workers. By persistence and determination they 
have succeeded in building up an organization that 
protects them and enables them to secure some of 
the decencies and comforts of life. As a result, the 
miners have become better citizens and more 
capable of taking an effective and constructive 
part in the affairs of the nation. 

The 400,000 miners affiliated together under the 
name of the United Mine Workers of America have 
done much to conserve their own lives and neces- 
sarily the lives of those dependent upon them and to 
give to the nation citizens with strong, healthy 
bodies with a power of production not stulted or 
frittered away with over-exhaustion, and with minds 
and hearts capable of living the lives of free men 
and conceiving of the ideals of a free country and 
doing their part to give these reality. 

The work that has been accomplished by the 
United Mine Workers of America is not a conspiracy 
but has been an open crusade for freedom and 
humanity. 

There are two fundamental principles involved 
in the decision of the federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. First, the court lays down the principle that 
an unincorporated body can be sued for threefold 
damages. In taking this position the court forces 
the decision in the Hatters’ case to a broader ap- 
plication. All members of the Miners’ unions, 
whether involved in the strike or not, become liable 
for damages. 

In supporting its position the court makes a very 
subtle effort to discredit the protection secured 
under the labor provisions of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act. The court quoted part of section 6 of 
that act in order to prove that associations of wage- 
earners are legal associations and then ignores the 
portion of section 20 which declares as lawful the 
acts for which the miners are adjudged guilty under 
the interpretation of the court. 

The opinion of the court makes special mention 
of the supposed intent of the lawmakers in enacting 
the Sherman Aatitrust Act and ignores the intent 
of those who, twenty-four years later, enacted the 
Clayton Antitrust Act, taking labor organizations 
from under the purview of antitrust legislation. 
The Clayton Act became law after the suit in ques- 
tion was instituted, but if the court wishes to in- 
voke part of that law, it can not arbitrarily exclude 
other portions, if it desires to do justice. 

The second principle which the court lays down 
is that an interruption to the process of production 
by a cessation of work—a strike—is interference 
with interstate commerce. This is a bold proposi- 
tion that makes a strike criminal. Stripped of all 
legal verbiage and misleading terminology which 
the court employs, what was the real purpose that 
the mine operators had in mind against which the 











miners struck? The purpose that mine operators 
have in establishing non-union policies is to secure 
a greater share of the income from production. In 
order to increase their share they wish to have em- 
ployes who will not resist any effort to decrease 
their wages and force them to work longer hours 
under poorer and less safe and sanitary conditions 
of work. The purpose of mine operators is to secure 
greater profits in order to increase their power. 

The purpose of the United Mine Workers of 
America is to protect and safeguard human life and 
to give to miners the necessary means and opportunity 
for making life the better worth living. 

To decide whieh organization has a sinister pur- 
pose that makes its policy a conspiracy we are 
quite willing to leaVe to fair-minded citizens. 

The decision rendered in the case of Dowd vs. 
United Mine Workers of America is an example of 
colossal injustice, If that decision is allowed to be- 
come part of the law of this country, it will result in 
the destruction of unionism. It is a clear, funda- 
mental issue: Who shall be the lawmakers of this 
country—the members of Congress or the judges of 
the United States? The members of Congress have 
enacted a law which embodies the thought and the 
will of the people of the country. They have, by 
statute, declared that the labor of a human being 
is not property and, therefore, associations of wage- 
earners organized not for profit but to protect human 
beings and to enable them to control their own labor 
power are legal associations and that the legitimate 
activities mecessary to carry out the purposes of 
these associations shall not be considered or held 
to be violations of any laws of the United States. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Eighth Circuit has endeavored to elude the 
purpose of the Clayton Antitrust Act and to dis- 
credit it. The decision of the court is in conflict 
with the laws of the land, is at variance with the 
ethical concepts and standards of the citizens 
of-the United States and with the facts of life and 
work. 

It is a dangerous condition in our Republic 
when judges who exercise discretionary and almost 
wholly irresponsible power can suspend the laws of 
the land and rule contarry to the wishes and judg- 
ment of the citizens. 

We had knowledge of this case only as its inci- 
dents were published in the newspapers and the labor 
press, and after its conclusion under date of Sep- 
tember 20, 1916, through President John White 
of the United Mine Workers we received under 
date of September 26, 1916, a copy of the decision 
and a letter from the attorneys in the case. For 
convenience, we quote the attorneys’ letter as 
follows: 


“Fort Smitu, ArK., Sepiember 26, 1916. 


“Hon. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation af Labor, 


Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Sir: By request of Mr. John P. White, 
President of the International Miners’ Union, we 
are instructing the clerk of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, at St. Louis, to forward to you 
at once printed copy of opinion of the court re- 
cently delivered by Carland, Circuit Judge, in the 
case of— 
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A. S. Dowd, Receiver of Coronado Coal Company 
et al., Plaintiffs in Error, 


vs. 


United Mine Workers of America et al., 
Defendants in Error. 


“This opinion containsa copy of the complaint 
filed in the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas by the plaintiffs 
against the defendants. You will observe that nine 
distinct coal corporations joined in one complaint, 
alleging a destruction of property and an inter- 
ference with their interstate commerce; they allege 
unlawful conspiracy and combination in restraint 
of trade and commerce in the several states in 
violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, approved 
July 2, 1890. 

“We contended and now contend, notwithstand- 
ing the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
that the United Mine Workers of America, being a 
voluntary unincorporated association, is not liable 
under the Sherman Act, and can not be compelled 
to respond in damages for the torts of its member- 
ship; that the provisions of the act were not in- 
tended to reach voluntary associations not engaged 
in some kind of business for profit, but only such 
associations as were at the time of the adoption of 
the act, organized under the trades union act, or 
such as might in the future be organized under those 
acts, or associations engaged in business for profit 
only. This view is based upon an unbroken line of 
decisions extending over a period from 1842 down 
to the decision in the Hatters’ case. The opinion 
in the Hatters’ case supports our contention, that 
is, the opinion states emphatically that those who 
participated in the wrong and those who aided and 
abetted were liable and ‘no others.’ The jury in 
the Hatters’ case were instructed by the trial court 
to return a verdict against those who participated 
in the boycott and those who aided and abetted 
them, and ‘no others.’ This instruction was upheld 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals, and last February 
the Supreme Court of the United States held this 
instruction to be a correct interpretation of the law. 

“The question of whether a voluntary association 
organized solely for the purpose of bettering the 


. condition of its membership by obtaining shorter 


hours, higher wages and better working conditions, is 
as such, liable under the Shernian Antitrust Act 
for the torts of its membership, has never been raised 
in any previous case brought under that act. In 
fact, before the decision in the present case, all the 
courts and the bar throughout the country seem to 
have regarded the law as being well settled that a 
voluntary unincorporated association is not such 
an entity recognized by the law as to empower and 
authorize a suit by or against it. In handing down 
the opinion of the court inthe instant case Judge 
Carland appears to have stressed the fact that the 
word ‘association’ as used in the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act has a broader and even a more sacred 
meaning than when used in any other statute, state 
or federal. It-will be observed that he has broadened 
and extended the word to cover voluntary associa- 
tions such as the United Mine Workers of America, 
an organization engaged in no kind of business, 
having for its sole object the betterment of its 
membership, as hereinbefore stated. 

“In 1842 Chief Justice Shaw, of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, handed down an 
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opinion in the case of Hunt vs. Commonwealth 
abolishing the harsh rule of the English courts 
which had been adhered to in some earlier cases in 
the United States, and established the rule that a 
voluntary association, innocent in its inception, 
was not responsible for the wrongs of its membership 
who afterwards perverted the object and purpose 
of the association, but that only those engaged in 
the perversion, or aided and abetted, were liable. 
This rule has been universally followed. It has been 
recognized by every court in every jurisdiction, 
in the absence of a specific statute to the contrary, 
but the decision in the miners’ case has reversed 
and overthrown the unbroken line of decisions since 
the opinion in the Hunt case. 

“Carland’s opinion is unprecedented in the judicial 
history of this country, and a reading of his opinion 
forces us to the conclusion that should the Supreme 
Court ultimately sustain his construction of the 
Sherman Act, the corporations then will have ac- 
complished indirectly what the government has 
never sought to do directly—destruction of union- 
ism. This is what it means, nothing more and noth- 


ing less. 

“In our judgment the opinion in this case is of 
such magnitude, is so far-reaching and of such vital 
importance, as to demand the attention of every 
friend of labor throughout the country. 

“Sincerely yours, 

Covincton & GrRanv.” 


This one thing must be settled soon: Will judges 
read and learn the primer of human liberty or will 
they devote their ability and mentality to the service 
of winning cases for men of wealth and line up with 
the exploiters and the predatory interests of the 
country? 


(e) Erickson Junior Clubs: 


A number of organized workers have been very 
anxious that some plan should be worked out 
whereby boys and girls could be trained in the funda- 
mental principles of trade unionism and prepared 
to understand the movement as they will find it in 
the industrial world and thus be better fitted to 
protect themselves and to understand their own 
interests. 

Such a plan has been worked out in Wyoming. 
The originator of the plan is Mr. Emanuel G. Erick- 
son, Secretary of the Trades and Labor Council, 
Casper, Wyoming, and an active member of the 
Painters and Decorators’ local of that city. 

Mr. Erickson is very much interested in boys and 
girls and enters into their interests and lives as a 
genuine friend. He worked out his plan with a 
thorough understanding of the minds of boys and 
girls, their interests and the activities which ap- 
pealed to them most strongly. He understood that 
the period of physical development and formation 
of character was the time to inculcate the principles 
of unionism, which are the principles of humanity 
and freedom. 

Among the children of his own locality he organ- 
ized first an Erickson boys’ club and later a girls’ 
club. These clubs were founded upon broad general 
principles and were not restricted by detailed 

tions. The idea was rather to let each in- 
dividual club develop in accord with the conditions 
that it had to meet and regulate its course in accord 
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with environment and the individuals who compose 
the club. 

This plan was officially considered by the Wyom- 
ing State Federation of Labor at its last convention 
held in Casper during the month of July. The plan 
was endorsed by the convention and made part of 
the activities of the State Federation of Labor. An 
Educational Committee was created to take charge 
of this work and also another movement which had 
special merit. 

The United Mine Workers of America, District 
No. 22, had started an educational fund created 
by voluntary contributions. Loans from this fund 
were to be made to worthy young men and women, 
sons and daughters of wage-earners who had not 
sufficient money to maintain themselves while 
securing a thorough education. This educational 
loan fund was also taken over by the Wyoming 
State Federation of Labor. Applicants for loans 
must have proved themselves fitted and competent 
for higher education by their records in the common 
schools and their records in the clubs. The loan 
fund was raised by voluntary contributions, each 
jurisdiction Sontag own fund and using it 
for its own people. aims and purposes of the 
clubs have been explained somewhat in detail by 
the educational committee. 

The membership of no club is to exceed more than 
20 members, who must be not less than ten and no 
more than sixteen years of age. The leader of the 
club is to be a good union man for the boys and a 
union woman for the Fireside girls, with an assistant 
of equal qualifications. These leaders shall have 
the endorsement of their respective local unions 
as being fitted to teach good morals, unionism and 
able and willing to be friends with girls and boys. 
It was deemed unwise to handle the clubs with 
hard and fast rules and laws. The purpose was 
rather to allow the body of law to grow and expand 
with the organization, in conformity with the ideals 
of unionsim. This plan is conducive to a democratic 
atmosphere and would permit the boy and girl 
members of clubs to formulate their own rules and 
laws. The members of the clubs are to be taught 
useful, practical things at all times, some live topic 
of the day is to be brought up at the meetings of the 
club for discussion, thereby enabling members to 
become familiar with parliamentary law as well as 
to understand current history. However, it is the 
purpose that only a short period of the club meet- 
ings shall be devoted to study and the rest to ath- 
letic sports, camping-parties, etc. The idea in con- 
fining the clubs to a small membership is to permit 
of the existence of several in a single locality so that 
rivalry between clubs may be possible, particularly 
in athletic sports. The games recommended for 
boys are wall scaling, rope splicing and knots, first- 
aid training, athletic sports, baseball, quoits, tennis 
or any other activity suggested by the locality or 
existing advantages. Of course, cross country 
tramps and camping afford splendid opportunities 
for the instructor to instill a love of nature, scientific 
information such as a knowledge of trees and flowers, 
wood craft and a regard for wild animals. 

The charter application pledges the members of 
the local clubs to support and advance the cause of 
organized labor. The clubs have not been given 
names that would identify them as labor organiza- 
tions exclusively. This was deemed wise because 
the emphasis on the educational features of the 








club would attract the children of all classes and 
would furnish an opportunity for spreading the 
principles of unionism in conjunction with other 
interests. 

Some of the clubs have passwords, grips, signs, 
countersigns, initiation, and so on. These institu- 
tions appeal to the imagination of the growing 
girl and boy. 

It has been suggested that a club button shall be 
provided so that club members shall have means of 
identifying members from other clubs. However, 
this matter has been left for natural development. 

Some of the clubs have worked out a secret code 
of communication by which members are identified. 

The fee for charter has been established at $5 in 
Wyoming. The form for charter for boys’ clubs is 
as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, residents of the town of 
, County of , state of Wyoming, 
hereby make application to you for a charter as an 
Erickson Plan Boys’ Club. We and each of us whose 
names are subscribed hereto pledge our honor as 
men to abide by and conform to all the laws, rules 
and regulations of the Erickson Plan Committee 
and the State Federation of Labor that may now be 
or are hereafter enacted for the government of such 
clubs. We, each of us, solemnly promise faithfully 
and conscientiously at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances to support the cause of organized labor 
and to endeavor to spread a knowledge of its ob- 
jects and purposes among those who are not mem- 
bers of our organization. 

Name Age Nationality Pp. 0. 











(The charters for girls’ clubs are identical, with 
changes necessary to indicate sex.) 

Representatives of the Wyoming State Federa- 
tion of Labor have communicated with the Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. suggesting that the Federation 
take over this movement. The Wyoming organiza- 
tion has found that it is extremely difficult to take 
care of all the correspondence in connection with the 
movement, and suggests that it is an idea that will 
appeal to the organized labor movements of the 
various states and ought to be brought to their 
consideration. 

We recommend that the plan be approved and 
that it be submitted to the various state federations 
of labor for their consideration and favorable action. 

We recommend that the Erickson plan for boys 
and girls’ clubs be referred to the Executive Council 
for further consideration and action, with authority 
to undertake the hegemony and administration of 
the entire plan and to make such provisions as 
may be necessary for its general dissemination and 
introduction. Of course, we have in mind that the 
rights and views of the founders of the plan, as well 
as the State Federation of Wyoming shall be con- 
sulted, and that the E. C. of the A. F. of L. shall act 
as the best interests of all may warrant. We also 
recommend that if charters are issued to the clubs 
that the charter fee shall be considerably less than 
the sum now stipulated, and that the document 
shall be of a different character than charters issued 
to affiliated unions. 
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(f) Censorship of Motion Pictures: 


In the recent past efforts have been made to 
secure both state atid federal legislation providing 
for government censorship of moving pictures. 
These proposals have had the support of a number of 
well-meaning persons who really desire to protect 
the children of the country and to promote a sense 
of high morality. However, there is involved in 
the proposal something more than is generally 
appreciated. The number, the variety and the 
uses-of motion pictures have been so greatly in- 
creased that they now constitute an important 
means of expression. 

Motion pictures are something more than an 
instrumentality for recreation. They are an agency 
for education, for dissemination of current informa- 
tion, comparable in many respects to the daily press 
and the public forum. They have a determining 
influence in directing and educating public thought 
and opinion. Motion pictures supplement the spoken 
and written word by a powerful appeal to the mind 
through the eye. The event or the thought to be 
conveyed is visualized. 

Since motion pictures are a means of expression 
and have become established as an agency supple- 
menting our older methods, they must be protected 
by the same guarantees of freedom that have been 
bestowed upon oral utterance and upon the press. 
It is fundamental for the protection of free insti- 
tutions that freedom of speech and discussion should 
be assured. Only when there exists most complete 
freedom to express thought or to criticise is there 
established a guarantee that political and other 
representative agents shall not violate the rights 
of others and shall not arrogate to themselves power 
and authority that they do not rightfully possess. 

Freedom of speech is inseparable from free insti- 
tutions and the genius of a free people. This free- 
dom must be protected against abuse by holding 
the individual responsible for his utterances. Legal 
restriction in advance of presentation limits re- 
search, investigation and inquiry for broader and 
deeper truths. 

It has ever been the theory of the few that people 
can be “made to be good by law.” This same 
theory underlies the efforts of those who propose 
government censorship. By establishing either 
state or federal boards to review motion pictures, 
it is proposed to present to the public only such 

as they may be permitted legally to see. This 
is ouitinn very dangerous authority in the hands of 
a few for it enables the board of review to restrict 
and determine the very fountainheads of information. 

There has been worked out a voluntary system 
by which objectionable and vicious information 
can be eliminated from motion pictures. Since this 
is based upon no legislative enactment and exercises 
no governmental prerogative their decisions amount 
only to an expression of opinion, which carries weight 
in accord with the honesty, the discretion and the 
wisdom of the members of the board. 

This matter is brought to the attention of the 
delegates to this convention with the recommenda- 
tion that the convention take official action in 
opposition to governmént censorship of expression 
of opinion in any form, and that we endorse 
again the declaration that freedom of expression of 
opinion, freedom of speech, freedom of the press are 
the palladium of free institutions. 
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Executive Counc:1 Supplementary Report 
to Report on International Labor Relatious: 
BALTmorE, Mp., November 16, 1916. 
To the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
GREETING: Since our report was prepared 
and in printed form an important communi- 
cation has been received that ought to be 
considered by this convention in connection 
with that subject. The following is a letter 
from Carl Legien, President of the Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions of Germany: 


“BERLIN, October 4, 1916. 
To the American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ComrabDes: Incidents which appear apt 
to break up the organization of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, render it expedient 
to summon an international Trade Union Confer- 
ence during the time of war. 

The conference is to take place at (Berne), 
Switzerland, on December 11, 1916. 

The agenda will comprise decision regarding: 

1. The continuation of the I. F. O. T. U. 

2. The publication of the international news letter. 

3. Miscellaneous proposals. 

According to the rules (Resolutions of the Con- 
ferences of Budapest, 1911, and Zuerich, 1913), 
each national center is not allowed to send more 
than two delegates to the International Conference. 

The necessity for the conference is apparent from 
the following: 

On July Sth of the current year, a Trade Union 
Conference sat at Leeds (England), at which the 
Confederation Generale du Travail and the General 
Federation of Trade Unions were officially repre- 
sented by their secretaries. Besides, there were 
present representatives from Belgium and two rep- 
resentatives of a trade union organization in Italy 
not affiliated to the Confederazoine Generale del 
Lavoro, but recognized by the Conference as rep- 
resenting the trade unions of Italy. 

The international trade union organization, 
known as the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, continues to exist even if, at present, it 
can only execute the tasks entrusted to it in a limited 
way. As long as the war ravages the European 
countries, exterminates the masses and internation- 
ally separates labor, it is the office of the I. F. O 
T. U. to safeguard the unity without, so that it 
may resume more easily its former manner of activ- 
ity and be developed to a greater degree. 

The Amsterdam branch office makes it possible 
for all national sections which, owing to the war 
could not communicate to the central office of the 
I. F. O. T. U. to maintain the connection without 
getting into conflict with the interests of their own 
country. Each national center ought to have re- 
frained, therefore, from holding special conferences. 
Neither the national centers of the neutral coun- 
tries, nor those of the central powers, have ever 
attempted or even suggested anything of the kind. 
Their exchange of correspondence with the I. F. 
O.- T. U. was exactly as that conducted with the 
Entente Powers via Amsterdam, although the 
desire for discussion existed here just as much as 


there. 
Not only did such discussions take place at the 
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Leeds Conference, but resolutions were passed, the 
carrying out of which would be identical to the 
establishing of a new international organization 
for the four countries named. A correspondence 
bureau is to be erected in Paris, which is to be headed 
by a Council of Delegates of the affiliated countries, 
The Secretary of the Confederation Generale du 
Travail was besides commissioned with preparing 
a new conference of trade unions of the allied coun- 
tries. 

Thus the organization of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions has been violated. The affili- 
ated national organization must be given the op- 
portunity of deciding in regard to the continuation 
of the I. F. O. T. U. and its further activity. This 
can only be done at a conference at which all national 
centers affiliated to the I. F. O. T. U. can be repre- 
sented. For that reason Berne has, after consulting 
the Swiss Trade Unions, been decided on as the 
place of meeting, and the date put off until the 
middle of December. 

The difficulties in the way of sending delegates to 
and holding an international trade union confer- 
ence are obvious. The matter, however, can not be 
settled in any other way, if the trade union is not 
to be paralyzed completely for years to come. Once 
before, in June, 1915, the majority of the national 
centers decided by letter that no change was to 
take place regarding the I. F. O. T. U. until the 
conclusion of the war. It will not be possible now 
to consult the opinion of the national organization 
by letter, because after the sitting of the Leeds 
Conference the question at issue is not the removal 
of the headquarters of the I. F. O. T. U., but the 
continuation of the trade union international and 
the form it is going to take in the future. Under 
these circumstances the difficulties in the way of an 
international conference must be overcome, and 
the unpleasantness connected with the representa- 
tion question endured. We trust, therefore, that all 
national centers desirous of preventing the inter- 
national separation of trade unions, will send 
representatives to the conference. 

With fraternal greetings, 

C. LEGcIEN.”’ 


President Gompers wrote to Mr. Legien 
acknowledging receipt of his communication 
and stating that it would be submitted to 
this convention. Qn November 11 the fol- 
lowing cablegram was received: 

“KJOEBENHAVN. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS. 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington. 

International Trade Union Conference at Berne, 

Switzerland, 11 of December cancelled until other 


information is given. 
LEGIEN.” 


We ought to call the attention of the 
delegates to the action of the American 
Federation of Labor approving the proposal 
submitted by the General Federation du 
Travail of France to move the international 
office to Switzerland. The A. F. of L. then 
submitted that in the event of war between 
groups of countries the labor movements of 
which are affiliated to the International 














Federation of Trade Unions, the head- 
quarters should be automatically neutral- 
ized and the affairs of the international 
labor movement protected against the 
change or the appearance of partisanship. 

The American labor movement ha‘ re- 
fused to consider or to suggest any other 
international proposition concerned with 
the labor matters during the war. The 
proposition considered by the Philadelphia 
and San Francisco conventions was to give 
the workers an opportunity to find a means 
for presenting the immense human interest 
affected by international relations at the 
time when, after the war, steps were being 
taken for reconstruction and for giving 
direction, tone and purpose to future 
development. 

We have been appalled by the human 
suffering, the physical and mental agony, 
and the loss and waste of human life in the 
European war, and we earnestly desire to 
prevent the recurrence of such a horror. 
That purpose can not be achieved unless 
constructive measures are devised to accom- 
plish it. 

The domain of iaternational relations is 
yet in a chaotic condition. There exists a 
vague mass of customs known as interna- 
tional law and the beginnings of interna- 
tional morality. However, there has been 
little or no effort to organize this domain 
for peace and for constructive work. Public 
opinion has been educated far in advance 
of the development of agencies through 
which it must operate. 

The important thing is to take steps in 
the right direction, when peace brings op- 
portunity. This thought has been uppermost 
in the minds of humanitarian men, many of 
whom have banded together and formulated 
definite programs. 

In order that the wage-workers of America 
may be ready to participate in the field of 
international affairs it is necessary for us 
to consider various tentative suggestions 
and to determine upon a definite program 
promoting Labor’s interest. 

The various proposals for the organiza- 
tion of international relations disclo:e that 
the field and its problems are analogcus to 
those of relations between individuals—a 
domain that is now systematically regulated 
by the governments of the various states. 
Some of the same principles will apply to 
the larger domain between nations. ~ 

We submit that there ought to be a volun- 
tary union of nations, a league for peace, to 
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adjust disputes and difficulties and to take 
the initiative in constructive efforts to direct 
and facilitate world progress in accord with 
highest concepts. 

Among the suggestions usually made for 
maintaining peace is arbitration. Arbitra- 
tion has been so generally discussed that it 
is not necessary at this time for us to con- 
sider its purposes and function. However, 
it has been generally conceded that arbitra- 
tion has an exceedingly important field of 
service within definite limitations. 

Arbitration can be effective only. in the 
adjustment of differences and thus is 
limited to justiciable matters. We suggest 
therefore that it is not suited to adjust 
difficulties that a e most likely to threaten 
peace between countries and it can not 
deal constructively with elemenis and condi- 
tions in their making, which when further 
developed would inevitably result in friction, 
misunderstanding or the use of force. 

There is nothing novel or untried in the 
first proposition. Arbitration treaties exist 
between practically all civilized countries. 
Between some, as United States and Canada, 
permanent courts have been established to 
adjudicate differences. To apply this prin- 


permanent agency to which would be sub- 
mitted all justiciable differences arising 
between signatory nations and not sus- 
ceptible of other adjustment. 

Would not a permanent world judicial 
tribunal composed of jurists and those 
familiar with international law with juris- 
diction over judicial questions concerning 
members of the league be a fitting agency 
to perform this work? 

In international judicial and justiciable 
matters there are a large number of problems 
susceptible to mediation and administra- 
tive action: For these we suggest a second 
agency adopted to deal with matters of an 
entirely different nature such as economic 
issues and the affairs concerned in the daily 
life and work of the citizens of the nations. 
Such a commission should be composed of 
men in close touch with industrial and com- 
mercial forces in action, not those who from 
a viewpoint remote from the political and 
industrial struggle look down upon the 
activity of the people and the creative forces 
hewing out the destiny of nations. The real 
interests, needs and ideals of the people 
would be best represented by selecting for 
this commission journalists, publicists, 
scientists, professional men, men of affairs, 
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wage-earners—those in close touch with 
the heart of the nations through their work, 
whether as organizers of the processes of 
production and commerce or as the human 
agents necessary for the utilization of 
material resources. 

Fundamentally, would not the creation of 
this commission for hearing, considering 
and recommending as to the infinite variety 
of interests arising between nations, 
make for the organization of the field and 
forces of diplomacy? By democratizing 
the commission and appointing it to those 
representatives of the rank and file of 
nations and their varied interests, the light 
of publicity would be turned upon secret 
diplomacy and its agents would be rendered 
more responsive to the will of the people. 

Old style diplomacy here failed. The 
traditional diplomat regarded his service as 
an art detached from the crude struggle for 
an existence and was unmindful or ignorant 
of the human interests involved in machina- 
tions of diplomacy. Diplomacy must be 
made more open, more honest, more effective 
if our civilization is not to be brought into 


question and jeopardy. 
We suggest consideration of means to 
make the purpose of the League for Peace 


effective. Would not those nations that 
band themselves together in a league for 
peace need to agree upon means for securing 
compliance with regulations and for the 
use of force against a signatory nation which 
might go to war or engage in hostilities 
against. another member of the league with- 
out having submitted its grievances in the 
proper way provided by the agreement? 
Joint use of both economic and military 
forces of signatory nations could be directed 
against the offending nation. 

In order to render international law more 
tangible and better adapted to the problems 
with which it must deal would it not be 
well to provide for conferences of nations 
to meet at definite time to formulate and 
codify international law? 

The suggestions which we submit are to 
be considered as a general foundation for 
organization for peace between nations and 
would help to avert unnecessary wars. We 
do not declare that it would abolish war— 
but by mediating the causes of war, war 
becomes less probable. 

We submit for consideration whether each 
separate nation ought not to maintain its 
separate agencies for compulsion with the 

ssurance to each of sovereignty and neces- 
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sary authority to determine matters of a dis- 
tinctively national character? Collective 
action by a league of nations ought not to 
dictate the limitation or the regulation of 
military and naval equipment, but it can 
properly prevent the use of such force for 
national aggrandizement and for exploita- 
tion of the small countries. We deplore 
militarism but the fight against militarism 
must ultimately be made by the citizens of 
the different nations. Establishing methods 
and agencies which render display of mili- 
tary and naval power no longer effective 
is the practical and direct way to abolish 
rivalry between nations in standing armies 
and naval equipment. 

The way to prevent war is to organize for 
peace. The working people of all countries 
are vitally interested in the maintenance 
of world peace; we feel that in addition to 
expressing our desire we ought to consider 
constructive suggestions. 

We are keenly conscious that institutions 
and regulations alone are not sufficient. 
These are only the agencies. Back of them 
must be an international mind and con- 
science educated to demand the democrati- 
zation and humanization of our common 
affairs. The labor movements of all coun- 
tries have contributed much to the will for 
peace and justice and must do their part in 
the development of the agencies by which 
their will can be expressed. 

We suggest that the Executive Council be 
authorized to continue its efforts in behalf of 
an international labor conference after the 
war, with instructions to have the A. F. 
of L. represented in that conference. No one 
can foretell what eventuality may occur in 
the war, perhaps it may end before our 
1917 convention, therefore the E. C. ought 
to be in a position to take action to carry 
out Labor’s purpose and to protect its 
interests. 

Fraternally submitted. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

JaMEs DUNCAN, 

James O’CONNELL, 

JoserH F. VALENTINE, 

Denis A. HAYES, 

Joun R. ALPINE, 

H. B. PERHAM, 

FRANK DvurFFy, 

Wa. GREEN, 

Joun B. LENNON, 

FRANK Morrison, 

Executive Council, 

American Federation of Labor. 








HISTORY OF THE UNION LABEL TRADES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN 


FEDERATION OF LABOR 


By Tuomas F. Tracy, Secretary-Treasurer. 


HE question of the union label, its 
7 advancement and patronage was one 

that had received the consideration of 
many conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and during its various con- 
ventions, conferences of representatives of 
organizations issuing union labels, store or 
shop cards were called for the purpose of 
concentrating their efforts to bring about a 
better understanding of the label, as well 
as a better patronage of the same. 

Because of various opinions as to how this 
should be brought about nothing of a tan- 
gible character was accomplished until the 
Norfolk Convention of the A. F. of L. author- 
ized the appointment of a committee to 
bring about a union label conference. This 
committee reported to the Denver Con- 
vention of the A. F. of L., and a representa- 
tive of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, 
the United Hatters of North America; the 
United Garment Workers of America, the 
International Typographical Union, and the 
Cigarmakers’ International Union, was 
selected for the purpose of considering this 
whole subject-matter and reporting at a 
later date. 

This committee held several meetings in 
Washington, the result of which was that 
they recommended that a conference be 
called and endorsed a resolution adopted by 
the Executive Council of the A. F. of L., 
inviting the executive officers of the various 
label organizations to attend the conference 
in Washington to consider the formation of 
a label department of the A. F. of L., and in 
response to this invitation there assembled 
in Washington on March 29, 1909, fifty- 
seven representatives of the following Inter- 
national Unions: 


Cigarmakers’ International Union. 

International Glove Workers’ Union of 
America. 

United Garment Workers of America. 

United Hatters of North America. 

Journeymen 
Union. 


Barbers’ International 
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Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. ; 
International Printing Pressmen and 

Assistants’ Union. 

Piano and Organ Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America. 

International Steel and Copper Plate 
Printers’ Union. 

United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of 
North America. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ In- 
ternational Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League. 

American Federation of Labor. 

International Photo-Engravers of North 
America. 

Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America. 

Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association. 

American Federation of Musicians. 

Lithographers’ International Protective 
and Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada. 

International Typographical Union. 

United Brewery Workmen of America. 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 


International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers’ Union. 

Shirt, Waist and Laundry Workers’ 
International Union. 

International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders. 

Women’s International Union Label 
League. 

Central Labor Union of the District of 
Columbia. 

Essex Trades Council. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union. 

Labor Council of the Women’s Auxili- 
aries of Greater New York. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Inter- 
national Union. 


International 
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After considering the matter in all its 
phases, particularly the attack made upon 
the hatters’ union label, and also the attack 
that was being made by the National 
Manufacturers’ Association upon all union 
labels, it was finally decided to organizé a 
department, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution. This con- 
stitution was later adopted, and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: John B. Lennon, 
President; Thomas F. Tracy, Secretary- 
Treasurer, John F. Tobin, First-Vice- 
President; T. C. Parsons, Second Vice- 
President; Max Morris, Third Vice-Presi- 
dent; Owen Miller, Fourth Vice-President; 
John J. Manning, Fifth Vice-President, and 
a certificate of affiliation was applied for and 
received from the A. F. of L. 

The conference then adjourned to meet 
in Toronto, Canada, at the same time as 
the convention of the A. F. of L. 

The time between the adjournment of the 
Washington convention and the next con- 
vention, which was held in Toronto, Canada, 
six months later, was devoted entirely to 
the perfecting of the organization ard the 
affiliating of international unions issuing 


union labels, store or shop cards, and in this 
direction the secretary-treasure1 reported 
to the Toronto convention that thirty-seven 


national unions, with an approximate 
membership of about 420,000, had become 
affiliated with this department. 

During the year notice was received by 
the department of the death of Max Morris, 
Third Vice-President of the department, 
and one of its organizers. 

At this convention consideration was 
given to many subjects relative to further- 
ing the patronizing of union labels, store 
and shop cards, and plans were laid for the 
distributing of such literature as would best 
piomote the interests of our affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

The next convention was held in St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1910, and it was reported that several 
international unions had affiliated, and the 
membership of our affiliated unions had in- 
creased to an approximate membership of 
507,375 during the year. 

The matter of organizing local label de- 
partments was carried on and twenty-five 
were organized in that period of time. 

The question of contract convict labor was 
considered by the department, and every 
effort made to bring about the passage of 
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the federal Convict Labcr law, as well as 
encouraging stricter enforcements cf the 
convict labor laws in the various states. 

During this year the department dis. 
tributed about 200,000 pieces of literature 
to all local unions, farmers’ unions and 
women’s union label leagues, as well as 
some fraternal organizations. 

During this year the department adopted 
the policy of issuing a directory containing 
the names of manufacturers in the various 
industries who were using the union labels 
of our various affiliated organizations. 

The next convention was held in Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1911, when again an increase in the 
membership of the affiliated unions was 
reported. 

During the year the department main- 
tained the union label moving picture show, 
which was operated in various parts of the 
country with good results. 

An increase was shown in the number of 
local label departments, as well as in the 
number of pieces of mail which had been 
distributed from the office. 

During this year the department suc- 
ceeded in exchanging cuts of our varicus 
affiliated organizations, the same being 
published in many of the official journals. 

The next convention was held in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in 1912. 

At the various conventions, as well as at 
the conventions of the A. F. of L., the 
question of a universal label had been under 
consideration. A special committee was 
appointed to consider this matte1, consist- 
ing of James M. Lynch, Coliis Lovely, 
B. A. Larger, Martin Lawlor, A. J. Kugler, 
John Golden, and Thomas F. Tracy. 

The committee met during the convention, 
and felt that inasmuch as the subject was 
such an important one, the time being too 
short to give it the consideration that it re- 
quired, it was voted that the committee be 
continued, and that they investigate the 
whole subject of universal label, and also re- 
ceive legal opinions from various sources, the 
same to be reported to the next convention. 

Other matters were considered at this 
convention in the interest of our affiliated 
organizations. 

The next convention was held in Seaiile, 
Washington, 1913, and the usual routine 
business was transacted, the most important 
business, however, being transacted was the 
report of the special committee on unive:sal 














label and universal design. While the re- 

rt is an extended one and contains the 
opinions of the attorneys, for its historic 
value, it is given below: 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSAL 
LABEL AND UNIVERSAL DESIGN 


To the Delegates to the Sixth Convention of the 
Union Label Trades Department, Seattle, 
Washington. : 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We, the special Com- 
mittee on Universal Label and Universal Design 
appointed at the last convention-held in Rochester, 
N. Y., which convention authorized this committee 
to make an investigation during the year and report 
the results of the same to this convention, beg 
leave to submit the following for your considera- 
tion and action. 

Our instructions were embodied in the report of 
this committee to the Rochester convention, which 
we quote herewith: 


INSTRUCTIONS GUIDING YOUR COMMITTEE 


“To the Fifth Convention of the Union Label Trades 
Department of the American Federation of Labor. 
“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Your special com- 
mittee, appointed on the recommendation’ of the 
president of this department to consider the ques- 
tion of a universal label or a universal design for 
combination with present labels, has had several 
sessions, and has gone into the subject committed 
to it as extensively and thoroughly as was possible 
with the data at hand, and the limited time at the 
disposal of the committee; and it is the unanimous 
conclusion of the committee that it will not be 
possible to present to this convention as compre- 
hensive and thorough-going a report as the impor- 
tance of the subject demands and the requirements 
of the question make advisable. Your committee 
recommends, therefore, that it be continued with 
the following instructions: 

“That prior to the assembling of the sixth con- 
vention of this department, the committee make 
exhaustive and painstaking investigation of the 
universal label proposition and the universal design 
proposition; that officers of international unions 
having labels, shop cards or buttons be requested 
to furnish the committee their views on the uni- 
versal label, or universal design, especially as applied 
to the product of their trade, and that these views 
be accompanied by opinions from their attorneys 
as to the legality and practicability of the universal 
label or design in that particular trade; that the 
committee be authorized to gather such other in- 
formation and data as in the opinion of the com- 
mittee will be valuable in connection with the con- 
sideration of the general subject; that the committee 
be also authorized to procure a legal opinion from 
an attorney of national reputation as to label regis- 
tration and issuance; that the committee be author- 
ized to meet at least one month prior to the assem- 
bling of the sixth convention and at that time con- 
sider all of the data and information that has been 
collected, compile its report, have this report 
printed and placed in the hands of the delegates to 
the sixth convention prior to the assembling of that 
convention, 

“Your committee is of the opinion that carrying 
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out the program as outlined herein, together with 
such other measures as may in the meantime be 
suggested to the committee, or initiated or approved 
by the committee, the important question of the 
universal label, or universal design, will be before 
the sixth convention with a comprehensive report 
and accompanying data that will enable the con- 
vention to arrive at a conclusion that will be gener- 
ally acceptable to the label trades and that will 
be of value to the international organization 
affiliated with this label department and the trade 
union movement generally. 

“The secretary of this department is a member 
of the special committee, and therefore the ma- 
chinery of the department will be at the disposal of 
the committee in the performance of the mission 
referred to it.” 


DATA, STATISTICS AND LEGAL OPINIONS 
In compliance with the instructions of the last 
convention the committee prepared lists of ques- 
tions dealing separately with the questions of 
universal label and universal design. The lists of 
questions on both subjects are hereby submitted 
to you for your information. The lists were printed 
in January of this year and were then sent to the 
sixty-six international unions who issue union labels, 
store or shop cards or buttons, together with a 
letter urging that they be given serious considera- 
tion by the organization addressed, and the blanks 
filled out and returned to the office of the secretary- 
treasurer of the department, who is also the secre- 
tary of this committee. 


UNIVERSAL LABEL QUESTIONS 


Has your organization taken any action either in 
convention or by the executive officers on the sub- 
ject of a universal label? 

Is your organization in favor of or opposed to a 
universal label? 

What effect would the adoption of a universal 
label have upon the union label, store or shop card 
of your craft? 

In the event of a universal label being adopted or 
recommended would your organization surrender 
the right to some central authority for the issuance 
of this universal label upon the product of your 
members? 

Does your organization consider a universal 
label to be practical in your particular trade? 

Have you the advice of your attorney as to the 
legality of a universal label? If not, will you obtain 
the opinion of an attorney as to the legality of the 
same, and forward the same to this office? Can you 
supply us with any other information on this 
subject-matter and submit any suggestions which 
can be given to the committee for their information 
and guidance? 

a See care ere ee 

I I cia nricineicintisnnsiinncnienmaticien sieht 


UNIVERSAL DESIGN QUESTIONS 


Has your organization taken any action upon a 
universal design to be attached to the label, store 
or shop card of your organization, either in conven- 
tion or by your executive officers? 

Is your organization favorable or opposed to the 
adoption of a universal design? 

If favorable to a universal design, kindly suggest 
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what, in your opinion, would be the most practical? 

In what manner could a universal design be 
attached to your label, store or shop card, that 
would make it practical and not eliminate any of 
the present features of your emblem? 

Will you obtain and forward to this committee the 
opinion from your attorney as to the legality of a 
universal design? Also obtain from your attorney an 
opinion as to how the placing of a universal design 
on a label, store or shop card or button would affect 
the legality of its registration in the various states 
under existing label laws? 

Kindly furnish the committee with any other in- 
formation or suggestions you may desire to make 
upon the subject of a universal design. 

Name of organization ____ 

Address of secretary 








UNIONS THAT DID AND DID NOT REPORT 


Subsequent to this, letters containing blank forms 
were again forwarded and the officers of the inter- 
national unions who had made no report upon the 
first blank submitted to them. 

Notwithstanding the fact that three attempts 
were thus made to obtain the information as pro- 
vided for in the blanks, twenty-three international 
unions have made no reply to this date. They are 
as follows: 

Bill Posters and Billers of America. 
Blacksmiths, International Brotherhood of. 
Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders of 


America. 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of. 


Broom & Whisk Makers’ International Union. 
Engineers, International Union of Steam. 
Engravers, Watch Case International Union. 
Firemen, International Brotherhood of Sta- 


tionary. 
Garment Workers, United. 
Jewelry Workers’ Union of America. 
Leather Workers, Amalgamated. 
Machinists, International Association of. 
Marble Workers, International Association of. 
Metal Workers, Amalgamated Sheet. 
Plate Printers, International Steel & Copper. 
Powder & High Explosive Workers. 
Printing Pressmen’s Union. 
Sawsmiths’ National Union. 
Stage Employes, International Alliance. 
—_ Chauffeurs, Stablemen & Helpers 
of A. 
Textile Workers of America, United. 
Tip Printers, International Brotherhood of. 
Upholsterers’ International Union. 


Twenty-one organizations made replies that no 
action had ever been taken upon the universal 
questions, either in convention or by their General 
Executive Board. They are as follows: 


American Federation of Labor. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers. 

Clerks, Retail Protective Assn. 

Garment Workers, Ladies. 

Horseshoers’ International Union. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ International. 
Laundry Workers’ Union. 

Leather Workers, United Brotherhood. 
Lithographers’ International Association. 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 
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Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 

Molders’ International Union. 

Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 

Papermakers’ International Union. 

Photo-Engravers’ International Union. 

Piano and Organ Workers’ Union. 

Print Cutters’ Association. 

Slate Workers, American Brotherhood of. 

Travelers’ Goods and Novelty Workers, 

Woodcarvers’ International Union. 

Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union. 


AS TO A UNIVERSAL LABEL 


On the question of universal label ten organiza- 
tions with an approximate membership of 76,000 
reported that they favored its adoption. These 
organizations are as follows: 

Amalgamated Glass Workers’ International 
Association. 

American Federation of Musicians. 

Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Brushmakers’ International Union. 

Glove Workers’ International Union. 

Hatters, United of N. A. 

Metal Polishers. 

Pocket-Knife Blade Grinders and Finishers. 

Stove Mounters’ International Union. 

Shingle Weavers, Sawmill Workers. 


Eleven organizations with an approximate mem- 
bership of 239,600 reported unfavorable, or opposed 
to the adoption of universal label. These organiza- 
tions are as follows: 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers. _ 
Barbers’ International Union of America. 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 


Carpenters and Joiners. 

Cigarmakers’ International Union. 
Coopers’ International Union of North America. 
Tailors, Journeymen’s Union. 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union. 
International Typographical Union. 

Wire Weavers’ Protective Assn. 


However, in the membership figures as quoted 
above, the membership of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners is not included. This 
organization not being what might be termed a 
distinct label organization, and the committee 
not having had any figures as to the number of 
members of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners who are working upon products that 
would be entitled to have the carpenters’ label 
attached thereto, we did not deem it advisable to 
include carpenters in the membership as above 
mentioned. 

The foregoing figures, therefore, apply to organi- 
zations and to membership dealing entirely with the 


* question of the universal label. 


On the question of universal design, twenty-four 
international unions failed to make any report 
whatsoever, the same unions also failing to make a 
report on the question of universal label. f 

Sixteen organizations reported that no action 
had ever been taken, either in convention or by 
their executive boards, upon the universal stfbject, 
and they were practically the same organizations 
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making similar report on the question of universal 
label 
AS TO A UNIVERSAL DESIGN 


Four organizations report favorably on the adop- 
tion of the universal design, and suggest the emblem 
or seal of the A. F. of L. They are as follows: 


Brushmakers’ International Union. 

Coopers’ International Union. 

American Federation of Musicians. 

Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers’ International 
Union. 


One organization, United Cloth Hat and Cap 
Makers, report favorably and suggest the design 
of the Allied Printing Trades Council. 

Three organizations, the Metal Polishers, Buffers 
and Platers, Stove Mounters’ International and the 
Amalgamated Glass Workers, report favorably, but 
offer no suggestion as to the design. 

One organization, the Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union, reports: “‘Depends upon 
design and usage,” but does not suggest such 
design. 

Eight organizations report as being opposed to 
the adoption of a universal design. They are as 
follows: 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ International Union. 
United Brewery Workmen International Union. 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 
Cigarmakers’ International Union. 

Piano and Organ Workers’ Union. 

Tobacco Workers’ Union. 

International Typographical Union. 

United Hatters of North America. 


This gives a complete list of the organizations 
making reports upon above subjects. Their re- 
ports and the communications accompanying the 
same are in the hands of the committee and are at 
the disposal of this convention. 

In the instructions given to your committee by 
the last convention was one to the effect that inter- 
national unions issuing labels, store or shop cards, 
or buttons be requested to furnish this committee 
with opinions from their attorneys as to the legality 
of the universal label or design in their particular 
trades, and to have the committee itself obtain a 
legal opinion. 

The organizations in interest were requested on 
the blanks furnished them to obtain the opinions 
from their attorneys and furnish your committee 
with the same. 

Legal opinions were furnished by the Journeymen 
Tailors’ Union through their attorney, Mr. Henry 
Cohen ; by the Boot and Shoe Workers through 
their attorneys, Goulston & Storrs; by the Inter- 
national Allied Printing Trades Association through 
its attorney, Martin Hugg, and the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union and 
the Cigarmakers’ International Union through their 
attorney, Mr. Eugene Clifford, and a legal opinion 
has also been furnished your committee by the law 
firm, Ralston, Siddons &. Richardson, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and these legal opinions are submitted 
to you for your careful consideration. 
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BY THE ATTORNEY FOR THE JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ 
UNION 


BLOOMINGTON, February 8, 1913. 
“Mr. E. J. Brats, 
Gen. Sec’y., J. T. U. A., 
Bloomington, II. 

“DEAR FRIEND Brats: Your letter of Jan. 30 last 
has been duly received, and very carefully con- 
sidered. The matter of the universal label I have 
studied out several times when the matter was 
pending, both for Mr. Gompers and the American 
Federation, and for our own organization. 

“Label laws, which are mostly modeled after one 
form, that of Connecticut, which says: 

“*Whenever any person. or any association or 
union of workingmen has heretofore adopted or 
used, or shall hereafter adopt or use, any label, 
trade-mark, etc., for the purpose of designating, 
making known, or distinguishing as hav- 
ing been made, manufactured by a mem 
ber or members of such association or union. mee 
“and a strict construction of this section (and as it 
is a criminal statute and in derogation of the com- 
mon law, there are two reasons for it being strictly 
construed). I do not think this can be made more 
general than the union of one trade. The original 
protection of a trade-mark was given to the man 
who manufactured the article to which the mark 
was affixed. This has been extended by law to in- 
clude those workmen who work on that article. To 
make it include every class of workmen avho do 
not manufacture such articles, or who do not manu- 
facture any kind of an article is, I think, widening 
the scope further than the law would uphold. I 
therefore do not think that a universal label would 
receive the protection of the law. 

“T shall be glad to go into the question further 

with you, even from the standpoint outside of the 
law why I think it is not advisable, if you care to 
hear my reasons. To put a universal design on our 
label would, I think, affect the legality of our 
organization. We have amended our registration 
each time we have changed the label, because if 
ever a label were affixed that did not have on the 
new design, the discrepancy between the two would 
be called to the court’s attention, and we would 
likely not get the protection that the court now 
gives. 
“Let me hear from you an on this question at 
length, and I wish you would send me the arguments 
that are made in regard thereto, I would be very 
glad to study them and consider them at length. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

Henry COHEN, 
Attorney for the J. T. U. A.” 


’ 


BY THE ATTORNEY FOR THE BAKERY AND CONFEC- 
TIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 


“Mr. A. A. Myrup, Int. Treas., 
B. & C. W. 1. of A., 
Bush Temple, Chicago, III. 

“Dear Sir: In reply to yours of yesterday, en- 
closing ‘Universal Label Information Blank’ (here- 
with returned) and requesting me to answer two of 
the questions— 

“I take it for granted that your request was not 
to be taken’ literally and I was to answer these 
questions, but presume that you wanted from me 
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an opinion in regard to the matters referred to in 
the questions. 

“Store cards, shops cards and buttons are not 
registered in any state under existing label laws, so 
far as I know, except in Pennsylvania, and I do not 
see how the placing of a universal design upon such 
things could affect the legality of the registration or 
could in any way be objectionable. 

“I know of no /egal objection to the adoption and 
use of a universal label. 

“But I am satisfied that the questions as given in 
the blank do not cover the matters concerning which 
they desire a legal opinion. 

“Should a universal label be adopted and be so 
used as to displace the label registered by a trade 
union and the registered label fall into disuse, then 
the rights claimed in the registered label would in 
time be lost by abandonment or non-use. 

“Should a universal label be adopted and used in 
connection with the registered label of the trade, 
the registration of the trade label would not be 
affected, nor would the rights in it be lost because of 
its being so used in connection with the universal 
label. 

“All the label laws with which I am at all familiar 
provide for the registry of such labels as are used to 
designate and distinguish the product of the labor 
of the members of a union registering the label, and 
in order to procure registration the union must have 
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the exclusive right to the use of the label. So a 
trade union could not register the universal label as 
an independent proposition, nor could the union 
register it as a part of its label so as to protect that 
part that is the universal label part of it. 

“The A. F. of L. is a delegate body, and in my 
opinion has no individuals as members. Its member- 
ship (if it has any) is composed of trade unions in 
their entirety—that is, the entire trade union is 
the unit of its membership. Practically none of these 
unions as such make or sell any ‘product of labor,’ 
and for that reason a label adopted by the A. F. 
of L. would not be protected by the label laws. 
Some unions, I am told, have cooperative shops, 
and as to such shops only could the label be pro- 
tected. 

“I should judgé from the information blank that 
the matter was still in a tentative state, that nothing 
definite has been decided on as to its form or its 
use, that is, whether it should be used as an independ- 
ent proposition or in connection with labels of the 
different unions. 

“T have not the ingenuity or capacity to conceive 
of a label or design of the A. F. of L. that could be 
so used as to be protected by the present label laws. 
Somebody else may have, and a submission of the 
entire matter might change my opinion. 

“Yours truly, 
EUGENE CLIFFORD.” 


[To be continued. ] 





PROGRESS IN 


PorTO Rico 


By SAnTIAGo IGLESIAS 


ing of the laborers in all the trades 

and different industries of San Juan. 
The spirit of the labor movement and or- 
ganization is just at the present time more 
intense than ever before in past history. It 
seems that‘ the seed of the unionism sown 
for so many years is now sprouting strongly 
and vigorously in the labor field of this 
capital of the island and other important 
towns of this country. 

The strikes that broke forth frem tie 
middle of last August up to this day, have 
been more frequent and numerous than at 
any other time in the history of the labor 
movement of the American Federation of 
Labor in Porto Rico. The coal workers, 
the longshoremen, the men employed at the 
wharves and railroad warehouses have risen 
to a man and gone on strike, and all of their 
demands have met with success. Their 
victory has been materially encouraging, 
and has cast considerable credit on the 
various labor organizations that have been 


Ti ERE has been a true and real awaken- 


helping along, encouraging and leading 
these important forward movements. 

The engineers, firemen, motormen, con- 
ductors and laborers in the railroad shops 
and trolleymen of San Juan and the ‘sland 
also went on strike en masse and after stand- 
ing their ground bravely came to an agree- 
ment with the companies and obtained more 
wages, more liberty of action and more com- 
fort in the performance of their daily work. 
The result of the future organization of 
these laborers is now a sure proposition. 

The building trades, carpenters, masons, 
helpers, etc., also joined in these strikes and 
demanded an eight-hour workday, material 
increase in wages, as well as other conditions, 
and they, too, have made a noble defense 
of their rights, but it must be here stated 
that up to the present they have not accepted 
the terms of their employers. 

The workingmen in the foundries, black 
smiths, machinists and polishers of the two 
local foundries have also gone on strike. 
They demanded an eight-hour workday with 
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increase of wages. Their strike is still on and 
as vet no arrangement has been reached 
between them and their employers, or at 
least they have refused to accept offers made 
to them by their employers. 

The female operatives of-the Porto Rican 
American Tobacco Company working as 
tobacco strippers and as cigarmakers in the 
suction-table system, in number about 
2,000, have also struck. Their demands are 
an eight-hour workday, increase n wages, 
better sanitary conditions and the right to 
organize themselves. This strike proved to be 
a success; it was ably managed and defended. 
The ‘company granted these women more 
than 60 per cent of their demands, and the 
organization of these women has been se- 
cured for the near future. 

The meat cutters and butchers and the 
personnel of the Department of Sanitation 
and other workingmen along that line have 
also gone on strike and have secured substan- 
tial increase ‘n their wages and better con- 
ditions. 

All these strikes have been patronized, 
led, managed and helped along by the rep- 
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resentatives of the A. F. of L. in whom the 
ncen-organized workers who were the ma- 
jority among the strikers had, their confi- 
dence and trust. These strikers were in 
round numbers 10,000 men and women in 
and outside of San Juan. 

As a result of the great deal of propaganda, 
free meetings in the open air and all activ- 
ities, literature, etc., throughout the island, 
the workingmen of Porto Rico will achieve 
great moral uplift and considerable benefits 
in the different trades. All this is the result of 
struggles and campaigns of many years initi- 
ated and conducted by the organizations of 
labo- which stand for a thorough organization 
and for the principles and aspirations of 
the workingmen who have organized them- 
selves under the auspices of the A. F. of L. 
Whi'e they are now gathering the fruits 
of their endeavors, they ought not to 
lose sight of future struggles. As a re- 
sult of the strikes some twenty new charters 
will be needed and each new union will con- 
tain a full contingent of members with more 
experience than ever. 





MINNESOTA MINERS’ STRIKE 


By RICHARD JONES 


observing trade unionists when a rep- 

resentative of the American Federation 
of Labor makes a statement to the effect 
that the United States Steel Corporation 
will not tolerate any kind of voluntary or- 
ganization among its employees, if it can 
prevent such organization. 

But the experience of the writer is given 
here because it accentuates the charges 
that have already been made. The United 
States Steel Corpcration insists, while it has 
the power to enforce its will, that it shall 
dominate the industrial situation on the 
iron ranges of Minnesota as well as in other 
localities within its sphere of activity. 

The writer was commissioned organizer 
by President Gompers to examine into the 
situation on the Cuyuna Range, particu- 
larly with a view to taking such steps as 


| T WILL occasion no great surprise among 


would be necessary and making such rec- 
ommendations as might be deemed advisable 
to advance the work of bona fide trade union- 
ism among the iron miners in Minnesota.!. 

Up to the time of my appointment the 
Industrial Workers of the World had not 
invaded the Cuyuna. The Cuyuna Range 
is south of Duluth. It is a new field, the 
mine owners being largely groups of smaller 
independent speculators who hope to get 
rich by developing this limited field which 
the Steel Trust has evidently neglected to 
exploit. 

The daily press, in its wild attempt to 
protect the Steel Corporation’s interes‘s, 
accused the Industrial Workers of the 
World with every offense imaginable. Their 
object, of course, was to arouse the public 
to activity against that organization. As 
an example of the desperation of one of the 
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daily papers, the following sentence was 


made into glaring headlines spread across 
the top of its front page: 


Pitched Battle Between Strikers and 
Deputies 


Investigation disclosed that the “pitched 
battle” happened when a porcupine attacked 
a miner’s dog. The excited miner, seeing 
that the dog was getting the wors* of the 
argument, ran for his gun and fired several 
shots at Mr. Porcupine. Neighbors came out 
to see what was going on, and an enter- 
prising reporter took advantage of what 
seemed to him a splendid opportunity to 
make a “scoop.” 

I chronicle the above merely to indicate 
how far the press will go to discredit any 
attempt on the part of those who are willing 
to do something towards alleviating the 
conditions of the miners on the Mesaba 
Range. 

Enough, however, has already been told 
by abler writers to furnish indisputable 
evidence of the unreliability of the public 
press. 

What I hope to show in the remainder of 
this article is that the same methods in- 
dulged in by the mouthpieces of the Steel 
Trust would have been followed in the 
event the Western Federation of Miners, 
the United Mine Workers of America or 
any other organization had attempted to 
secure a foothold in the trust’s sacred 
territory in northern Minnesota. 

It should be remembered that the press 
had imbedded an intense fear in the 
minds of the public. This was again reflected 

, in the attitude of the smaller independent 
mine owners whose properties had not as 
yet been affected by a sympathetic strike. 

Mr. O. E. Thompson, president of the 
Duluth Jitney Drivers’ Association, volun- 
teered to assist me in doing whatever could 
be done. We went to Cuyuna and got in 
touch with a number of the miners who were 
ready and willing to affiliate with the 
Western Federation of Miners, which or- 
ganization has jurisdiction over'this class of 
miners. 

The independent mine owners realized 
that the Western Federation of Miners was 
responsible; that should an agreement be 
reached between them and the Federation, 
through collective bargaining, the men 
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would remain at work and operations ©.) on 
uninterrupted. 

We were finally able to bring about nego- 
tiations with most of the operators in that 
section, who laid no obstacle in our path 
and who in fact-welcomed an a lity 
to do business with a responsible labo: un ior, 

Then something happened. 

Two representatives of the Steel ‘I'rust, 
or to be more accurate, two officials of sub- 
sidiaries of the Steel Trust, made a hurried 
trip to the Cuyuna. They had heard that 
organizers were on the job. 

Soon after these men came on the scene 
the attitude of the independents changed. 
We were quietly told that under no circum- 
stances would they tolerate or do business 
with a labor union. 

A majority of the operators interested, 
however, told us that they were perfectly 
willing to permit us to go ahead, in fact, 
anxious that we perfect an organization 
that would have some responsibility back of 
it; but that the Steel Trust had passed the 
word around that under no circumstances 
would they permit the Western Federation 
of Miners or any other organization to get 
a foothold on any of the ranges. 

That the independents were disappointed 
is putting it mildly. The Steel Trust had 
suffered terribly at the hands of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World on the Mesaba, 
and now that corporation delivered an ulti- 
matum which practically meant that the 
Cuyuna small operators must go through the 
same kind of siege merely to satisfy the 
whims of the Steel Trust. 

The independents were outspoken in their 
criticism of the high-handed methods of 
the United States Steel Corporation, at 
whose mercy they were. But what could 
they do? 

The expected then happened. Two days 
after Mr. Thompson and I left the Cuyuna 
(feeling that nothing could be done with 
matters as they stood just at that time), the 
much-feared “invasion” of the I. W. W. 
came and the strike was called. All mines 
were affected to a certain extent. Many 
of the miners walked out, not because they 
desired it—as a matter of fact they did so 
against their judgment, owing to the fact 
that there had been absolutely no organiza- 
tion among them—but because of the em- 
barrassment they would be subjected to 
had they remained at work. 
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The strike was short-lived, principally 
because of the lack of “preparedness’”’ and 
of funds. 

But our object here is to show the power 
and influence exercised by the Steel Corpora- 
tion over the “independent ’’mine owners in 
that and other localities; that it will brook 
no organization; that it threatens and ii- 
timidates the smaller fry who would like 
to play fair and recognize the desirability 
of bargaining collectively with their men, 
rather than be subjected to periodical out- 
breaks led by irresponsibles who parade 
under the name of “labor unions.” 

The Minnesota legislature will meet 
January 1. It is certain the strike subject 


will come before that body in some form. 
We intend to show to the members of the 
legislature by this incident on the Cuyuna 
Range that the Steel Trust not only refuses 
to permit its own employes to organize, but 
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that it actively prevents that right being 
recognized by others who happen to be less 
powerful than it is, and over whom the 
Steel Trust exercises such influence. 

Constant criticism of the I. W. W. on the 
part of the public press and continuous 
agitation against its methods, right or 
wrong, tend to elevate responsible trade 
union organization in the opinion of people 
who are using their heads for the purpose of 
thinking. * 

Soon the A. F. of L. will have something 
to say regarding industrial conditions on 
the Minnesota iron ranges, not because the 
Steel Trust will welcome it, but because an 
enlightened civic opinion will insist that 
collective bargaining is a necessity under 
present social conditions, and the Steel 
Trust will be obliged to yield in spite of 
itself. 

DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 





THE MOTHERS OF MEN 


By JOAQUIN MILLER 


The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you will find it not— 
’*Tis fought by the mothers of men. 

‘Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen! 

Nay, not with eloquent words of thought 
From mouths of wonderful men, 

But deep in the walled-up woman’s heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 

But bravely, silently, bore her part— 
Lo, there is that battlefield! 

No marshalling troop, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave; 

But, oh! their battles, they last 
From babyhood to the grave. 

Yet faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 

Fights on and on in endless wars, 
Then, silent, unseen, goes down. 

Oh, ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in those silent ways. 

Oh, spotless woman in a world of shame, 
With splendid and silent scorn 

Go back to God as white as you came— 
The kingliest warrior born! 
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The steady normal growth which the American Federation of Labor has 
made during the past year is another evidence of the 

STAND TRUE . Sead vhs — 
soundness of the principles upon which organization 


AND THE 


FUTURE IS OURS is based and of the effectiveness of the methods used 


in extending organization. In 1881, when the A. F. of L. 
was first organized, it represented fifty thousand trade unionists. 
The average membership for the past year is the highest ever reached 
in its history—2,072,702. There are still a few left of those ‘who were 
pioneers in the movement and who lived through that time when to be a 
member of organized labor was to be a social outcast, a marked victimized 
man, regarded almost as an outlaw, but they were workers inspired by the 
ideals of trade unionism, who stood by the cause through hard fighting, 
hardships, and tremendous self-sacrifices. 

Those of us who today are benefited by the strength and the effectiveness 
of the labor movement, owe an incalculable debt to those who were the 
pioneers in the movement, not only for what they suffered, but for the vision 
that they had and for the spirit of freedom and the yearning for industrial 
justice which actuated their every purpose. 

The labor movement has its roots in the depths of human misery, it 
extends upward to freedom and light, and there is no limit to the ideals which 
it seeks to attain. It is something more than an economic movement; it yields 
the realm of idealism to no others; its foundation is economic and its economic 
purposes are to secure to human beings the opportunity and the necessary 
economic means for achieving their ideals. The whole organization and all 
of its agencies are not ends in themselves, but exist for the purpose of giving 
reality to ideals. 

Not only has the A. F. of L. grown in numbers during the past -year, but 
it has extended its influence to workers of callings that had never before 
given serious consideration to economic organization. This development is 
significant of the increasing appreciation among workers—among all of those 
who do creative labor—that the fundamental principles of economic justice 
are identical for all, and that there are common interests that unite those who 
do the world’s work. 

A powerful economic organization or cooperative action among all those 
who work constitutes an effectual check upon those who desire to exploit tle 
workers and to deprive them of just returns for their labor. 

During the past year the organization of wage-earners throughout 
America has been more closely unified than ever before. The long-expected 
affiliation of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union 


of America has finally been accomplished and we earnestly hope that the 
(1166) 
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time is not far distant when all of the great national organizations in the 
country will be affiliated together in one grand national labor movement. 

Our slogan for the coming year will be the organization of the yet un- 
crganized and the union cf all organizations. Before the close of 1917 we must 
reach the three milion mark! 

Men of Labor, every mother’s son of you on tip-toe in the field of organized 
activity! 

Let every union member constitute himself an organizer and obligate 
himself to himself to organize an unorganized worker. : 

The Baltimore A. F. of L. Convention will set the pace; let all follow 
and do yeomen duty. 

Men of Labor, if we are but true to ourselves, to each other; if we are 
but true to our great cause—the future is ours! 





Those nations that have not been drawn into the European horror can only 

vaguely imagine the stupendous destruction and waste, 
pe — the well-nigh inconceivable pain and suffering. The 
RESPONSIBILITY world of peace and arts has been transformed into a 

world of slaughter and strife. Armies of millions face 
armies of equal strength, seeking for an advantage to take the lives of fellow 
beings. Millions have already given their lives in this war; probably many 
more will go out in the grim clash of battle or be lost in the depths of the sea. 
~ Those who have gone to the great beyond leave upon the living this 
mission and responsibility—to see to it that it shall never happen again. If 
out of the war horror there shall come greater reverence for life and human 
welfare, together with an opportunity for the people to rule, the war will 
not have been in vain or altcgether hateful. But that achievement must depend 
altogether upon the intelligent assertiveness of the people. 

Those primarily interested in establishing democracy everywhere are 
the working people who constitute so large a part of the population of every 
country, and who have not yet secured representation in international 
relations, aye or even in their own national government; who have inade- 
quate representation for their interests and ideals. 

The workers have a close earth grip; they deal with concrete problems 
and primary interests; they live in the daily struggle for existence, not above 
it. Consequently their viewpoint is very different from that of professional 
diplomats and politicians who govern the majority if not all of the countries. 
John Galsworthy describes the probable effect of democratizing international 
relations thus: 


If proof be needed that the prevalence of democracy will end aggression among nations 
that belong to the same stage of development, secure the rights of small peoples, foster 
justice and humaneness in man—let the history of this last century and a half be well and 
not superficially examined, and let the human probabilities be weighed. Which is the 
more likely to advocate wars of aggression? They who by age, position, wealth, are secure 
against the daily pressure of life, they who have passed their time out of touch with the 
struggle for existence, in an atmosphere of dreams, ambitions, and power over other men? 


Or they who every hour are reminded how hard life is, even at its most prosperous moments, 
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who have nothing to gain by war, and all, even life, to lose; who by virtue of their own 
struggles have a deep knowledge of the struggles of their fellow-creatures; an instinctiv: 
repugnance to making those struggles jharder; who have heard little and dreamed less 
of those so-called “national interests,” that are so often mere chimeras; who love, no 
doubt, in their inarticulate way, the country where they were born and the modes of life 
and thought to which they are accustomed, but know of no traditional and artificial reasons 
why the men of other countries should not be allowed to love their own lands and modes of 
thought and life in equal peace and security? 

It is because democracy and principles of human welfare will only come 
through the efforts of the workers that the American labor movement has 
manifested such deep concern that the workers of all countries shall have a 
voice in determining treaties at the close of the war. The spirit and the pro- 
visions of the peace treaties will have an incalculable influence upon the nature 
and the degree of world progress for years to come. 

It is useless to expect treaty provisions which place human interests 
paramount, unless an element that has reverence for human welfare is in- 
jected into the peace council. Conventional diplomats have ever forgotten 
the masses who fought the war and have formulated treaties for the benefit 
of those who profit from exploitation. 

After the American Federation of Labor’s first proposition was formally 
rejected by the British trade union movement and had been declared imprac- 
ticable by the leader of the German labor movement it was necessarily 
abandoned. But it is unthinkable that the world’s workers shall fail to take 
advantage of so great an opportunity. The Executive Council therefore 
submitted to the Baltimore Convention: that the labor movements of all 
countries that shall participate in the World Peace Congress to deter- 
mine terms and conditions of peace at the close of this terrible war, urge upon 
their respective governments to accord representation to wage-earners in 
the delegation representing their respective countries. 

Such a provision would democratize the Peace Congress and would give 
the masses direct representation for their rights, needs, interests and safety. 
The workers have a right to direct representation in all matters that concern 
their welfare and lives. The viewpoint of the workers is different from that of 
those who live above the life struggle—it is simple, virile, and does not 
lack in breadth or idealism. 

No incident of modern times is more hope-filled than the intelligent 
alertness of the labor movements of the United States and Mexico toward 
international relations that threatened war. The workers upon whom the 
brunt of the probable war would have fallen wanted to know why war was 
necessary. The representatives met to talk over conditions in order to give 
the workers of both nations the facts. The force of honest, informed public 
opinion banished the shadow of war. 

If the workers of all countries join hands in the spirit of true fraternity, 
they can solve their common problems and give strength to each other for 
the solution of problems in their own respective countries. 

Upon the workers of all countries devolves the responsibility to see to it 
that fellow-workers do not fight this war in vain—that democracy and in- 
ternationalism shall consecrate the blood-stained battle fields to humanity. 
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The one practical agency of justice in the lives of the masses of the people is 
its labor movement. The public agencies for jus- 
pesserm ad apt $ tice deal with extraordinary matters and have no 
OWN RETRIBUTION immediate concern with the vital interests of the 
struggle for existence. Bread and butter problems 
and justice in industrial relations are of greatest importance to workers. 

So far as the workers are concerned, in the whole industrial field which is 
outside the scope of political authority, they are dependent upon their organ- 
ized effort. As individuals they are powerless to protect themselves against 
injustice or to advance their interests. 

The individual worker can make no effective protest to a corpcration 
against unreasonably long hours. He must accept whatever the company 
offers or hunt another job. Take the street car employes of New York City. 
One of the street car men of New York City gave the following as typical of 
the life of the employes on the street cars of that city: 

“Street carmen ought not to marry. Not only is it too expensive, but the men have no 
time to spend at home. They rarely have a Sunday off, or even a holiday during the year. 
Even if the men could afford to take holidays they can never count on them, as there is no 
system in affording them. They have to buy all of their uniforms from a specified store 
and must show a receipt for every purchase to the boss. An inspector tells the employes 
when they must purchase new uniforms. The men are required to report accidents to head- 
quarters, and must take time off at their own expense to make reports. On every hand 
the men find themselves helpless before irresponsible authority; it is the use of the authority 
that hurts most. The men know they have no recourse. The company issues arbitrary 
rules, compels its employes to pay 50 cents monthly for insurance, and then posts a notice 
that employes are to ask no questions, but to comply with all the rules of the company.” 


& i The following, in the words of the employe, expresses the effect of the 
arbitrary control of the New York traction companies, that have no regard 
for industrial justice: 


“You're haunted all the time by this injustice. It gets in on your work. You know 
that your word doesn’t count. Well, you have an accident. You lose three hours seeing the 
boss at noon. Then you’re reported for not turning in enough witnesses. If you’re a con- 
ductor you're supposed to get the names of witnesses. People don’t like to give their names. 
And an inspector comes along and says ‘go ahead.’ You think you can get names on the 
car. You do get them, but some of them are false names. Well, you’re suspended. I know of 
one case where a woman was in a car alone. She fell. The inspector said the conductor 
ought to have got witnesses from the outside of that moving car. It isn’t fair; that’s what 
frets you. You go home late at night and you look at the bills coming in and you think of 
the time you've lost and the uncertainty gets you—it spoils your peace and is reflected in 
your home. You can’t help it.” 


Such treatment engenders a blighting sense of burning injustice; for the 
individual there is no redress for industrial injustice. 

Likewise of the workers who struck at Bayonne. They presented their 
demands for justice, but because unorganized the effort was only a vaguely 
articulate protest. Unsupported by the force of organized economic power the 
strikers were crushed by the Standard Oil Company, which controlled not 
only industrial opportunities for the workers but was reinforced by local— 
legal organized force. 
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The strikers of Bayonne have gone back to work, but they have learned 
the necessity for organization. 

A short time ago the workers of Pittsburgh employed by the Westing- 
house Company and the United States Steel Corporation, struck in support of 
their demands for an eight-hour workday and for better conditions of work. 
On the day before these workers were to parade in furtherance of the eight- 
hour day, the United States Steel Corporation shipped into Maddock their 
“trusty” employes from Gary and from Homestead. The next day when the 
parade was in progress occurred the shooting which resulted in tumult, 
rioting and the death of some of the strikers who paraded. 

Shortly afterwards the United States Steel Corporation reshipped its 
trusty employes; they had accomplished their work. Despite the murder 
of these workers, no arrests occurred except of the parading strikers; they 
were arrested on a charge of parading. Thus the very agencies that were 
supposed to protect the rights of wage-earners as well as all other citizens, 
had been the instrumentalities through which the workers were denied even 
legal justice. 

The United States Steel Corporation which denies its employes through- 
out the country the right to organize, denies them the possibility of industrial 
justice—injustice which is the daily companion of the employes of the United 
States Steel Corporation, blights and perverts their minds and bodies. The 
United States Steel Corporation and all other corporations that have deter- 
minedly opposed labor organizations—the only agency by which workers can 
establish industrial justice—is doing more to create and to promote anarchy 
and revolution within this country than all other agencies together. The 
responsibility for the lives of many killed in industrial strikes is upon those 
employers who refuse to permit their employes to organize. 

Wherever the labor movement is strongest, employers yield most readily 
to demands for industrial justice and more equitable conditions of work. 

Where the workers are unorganized, employers ruthlessly disregard the 
rights of the workers and deny justice. 

And be it remembered that all history bears testimony that a1 brutality, 
all tyranny, all injustice fosters its terrible retribution. 





The second strike of the’Bayonne employes of the Standard Oil Company 
was attended by the same police: brutality, violence 
IMPERATOR and cowardly injustice that characterized the methods 
pesmi hog of the company a year ago in defeating the demands 
of the workers. The Bayonne strike was the inevitable 


outgrowth of Rockefellerjmethods—deliberate refusal to recognize the per- 
sonai nature of relations between employer and employes. It is the Rocke- 
feller policy to detach wage-earners from other human beings and assume 
an inherent natural inferiority} in the physical and mental needs and _possi- 
bilities of waze-earners. Rockefeller wants employes who will work for low 
wages and long hours. Consequently a large proportion of the Bayonne workers 
speak foreign languages and have not yet learned the language and the customs 
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of our country. They are housed in a foreign section, crowded into miserable 
dwellings and denied opportunities for a clean sanitary life. But the foreign born 
within our gates sooner or later learn America’s standards of living and con- 
cepts of fair conditions of wcrk. For the spirit of America is an ideal—it 
creeps into men’s lives before they are conscious of its presence and kindles 


hope and ambition. 
The employes of the House of Rockefeller, though unorganized, deter- 
mined to demand better terms of employment and presented the following: 


First, we request an increase in wages in all departments, except in the still-cleaning 
department, in which wages have been raised and are adequate, in the following manner: 
Thirty per cent increase to the men now making less than $3 a day and 20 per cent increase 
to the men making $3 a day or more. 

Second. We request that an eight-hour day be adopted as a basis throughout. 

Third. That fairness be exercised in discharging men, and that men shall not be dis- 
charged without cause. 

Fourth. We request humane and decent treatment at the hands of foremen and su- 
periors in place of the brutal kicking and punching we now receive without provocation. 

Fifth. We request twenty minutes’ time for lunch in the press department. 

We make the above requests in a peaceful and amicable manner, without threats or 
violence, preferring to obtain what we deem is justly due to us in a friendly and peaceful 
manner. We must, however, state that unless our request is granted within forty-eight 
hours we will be compelled to strike. 


The company’s representative, like a satrap of an absolute despot, did not 
deign to consider the grievances for which the workers asked redress. The 


Standard Oil Company does not deal with “insubordinate employes’’—it 
feels so secure of its power and its agents for compulsion that it does nct see 
the need of establishing industrial relations based upon justice and humanity. 

In Bayonne, as elsewhere, there exists an alliance between the public 
agencies for force and the private corporation dominated by the Rcckefellers. 
The mayor of Bayonre is authority for the statement that he is an attorney 
for the Standard Oil Company. He emphatically endorsed the methods em- 
ployed by the police department in dealing with the strike. What those 
methods were is disclosed by the daily papers of New York City—to many of 
which no one would dream of imputing sympathy for the wrongs of wage- 
earners. 

The entire police force, armed with rifles, assumed the defensive for 
“Standard Oil” interests and attempted by an initial display of force to over- 
awe the strixers. 

“Deputies” were hurriedly sworn in to reinforce the regular police— 
as an aggressive military force they invaded the district where the strikers 
lived, drove the strikers off the streets and into their homes. The New York 
Times, the vigilant enemy of organized labor, reported that the police threat- 
ened to shoot to kill if the strikers did not “get in—keep in, and stay away 
from their windows.” 

The most conspicuously un-American feature of the strike of the Bayonne 
workers was the attitude assumed by the police. Have workers in the United 
States the right to strike? Can they merely because they are strikers, be 
denied the use of public streets—or the right to look out of their windows? 
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Had they no right to circulate handbills announcing the strike? Had they 
no right to life which the police must respect? 

The police of Bayonne, by organized violence and intimidation, broke 
the Bayonne strike.. Although strikers and others not engaged in the strike 
were killed during the reign of terror and brutality inaugurated by the police, 
yet only strikers were arrested. 

It is difficult to imagine a situation more completely at variance with the 
ideals and fundamental principles of freedom and a republican government 
than the situation created by the Bayonne police serving as loyal henchmen of 
the Standard Oil Company. With the despotism of the Russian officials and 
the brutality of the notorious Cossack, they stamped upon the American spirit 
of freedom—a desire for justice that was aborning in the foreign workers of 
Bayonne. But the American spirit was not killed—those workers will yet seek 
to foster and develop their economic power—they will organize, and when they 
again present their demands they will do so with an assurance based upon 
knowledge that they have an agency to present and protect their rights. In 
their effort they will deserve and receive the hearty support of the American 
organized labor movement. 

The great wrong done at Bayonne is due in a great measure to the failure 
to prescribe definitely the function of police. It is their duty to maintain peace 
and order and to protect life and property—they are in no way authorized to 
perform industrial service in the interests of private corporations, industrial 
or commercial. Police have no strike duties. The existence of a strike alters 
in no degree the functions they are to perform or the authority they shall 
assume. 

Despite these fundamental principles essential to constitutional free 
government, and for the prevention of irresponsible discretionary powers, 
evil collusions between political agents of the people and the Standard Oil 
Company follow the trail of the investments of 26 Broadway. Influences 
most subversive to political and industrial freedom emanate from 26 Broadway. 

Can a Republic allow one man or a small group of men to wield such 
tremendous influence? Never! 





The American labor movement has made encouraging progress during the 
CONSERVING LIFE past year in abolishing the “‘stop-watch method of 
sue Wotie over driving workers at an unreasonable, injurious 

speed. Curiously, this overspeeding was termed 
efficiency. Efficiency is a purpose that no rational being can oppose. For a 
while stop-watch barbarities secured an advantage from association with the 
term efficiency. However, the workers have proved that overspeeding is not 
efficiency, that on the contrary it is destructive to efficiency. 

Efficiency or ability to do things, is of fundamental importance. There 
are two sides to efficiency in production and transportation—one depends 
upon employers or managers, the other upon the human agents who perform 
the work. Many men engaged in industry and transportation have not geaerally 
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made a study of their work; they do not intelligently decide upon new methods 
but follow existing practices. Honest students of scientific management agree 
in attributing to employers or their representatives preponderant responsi- 
bility for inefficiency in production. 

So far as the human agents of production are concerned, efficiency is an 
individual problem. Each human being attains the highest efficiency when 
bedy and mind coordinate to the attainment of the highest development. 

A vigorous, healthy, well-developed body, functioning perfectly, well 
nourished, well cared for, adequately clothed, freed from the poison of fatigue 
by adequate rest and recreation, is the basis. 

Physical well-being accompanied by mental training and development 
enable the individual to participate with least restrictions in the affairs of 
life and work, and give that keen zest to interest in any activity necessary to 
best work. 

The person with abundant physical and mental life, able to coordinate 
his personal faculties as well as physical materials will normally be the most 
efficient worker. 

There are a few fundamental principles which underlie human efficiency 
—but they are principles, not rules of conduct. They are for guidance, not 
for blind obedience. Personal activity can not be reduced to a mathematical 
formula applicable to all. Each must work out his own methods of work with 
regard to individual temperament, nervous reactions and physical structure. 
Efficiency is killed if it is forced to become mechanical through overspeeding 
or iron-bound conformity to rules. Efficiency is the master of rules and pria- 
ciples, not their servant. 

The contentions of America’s workers have found a hearing wherever so- 
called scientific management has been considered. The couatries engaged in 
the European war are giving serious thought to problems of industrial re- 
construction after the war. The necessity for industrial efficiency is one of 
the big things disclosed by the war—more important has been the demon- 
strated necessity for making human well-being paramount. 

England is now at work in the problem of industrial reconstruction. 
The humanitarians are calling attention to the fact that it took months of 
fresh air, physical exercise and nourishing food to get factory workers 
physically fit for the army. No nation can safely limit opportunities 
for physical well-being to a favored class. England must restore and extend 
the safeguards of trade unionism, for trade unionism secures for workers 
opportunities for freedom and development, the means to take advantage of 
such opportunities, together with protection against unsafe and unwarranted 
encroachments upon their rights and welfare. 

An editorial in The Nation (London), September 23, 1916, contains the 
following : 

‘There is only one aspect of this question to which we wish to refer here. If scientific 
management shows anything, it shows that the roots of restriction and inefficiency are in 
the employers no-.less than in the workers. If workers restrict production, so do employers, 


and to a far greater extent. We have seen that most of the restrictions imposed by the 
workers are unavoidable attempts to provide essential safeguards. Employers’ restrictions 
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can claim no such justification. Some are limitations of output for the purpose of keeping 
up prices; but the greater number are the result of a failure to apply science in its proper 
sphere, the control of the inanimate machine and the workshop. We must turn next to 
the growing attempt to apply it out of its sphere, to the control and management of human 
beings.” 


Some time ago the Commonwealth of Australia authorized a commission, 
to consist of representatives of workers and of employers, to come to the 
United States to study industrial progress and conditions. Among the matters 
specifically enumerated for investigation was “‘efficiency’’ methods. That the 
workers of Australia are alert to their interests and will not be deceived by 
stop-watch, Taylor systems, or any other speeding-up device, is evident by 
the following, quoted from the Adelaide Herald, which reports an address 
of Mr. C. J. Bennett, president Victorian Trades Hall Council: 


“The world had come through various systems, from savagery to serfdom, to wages, 
and now there came proposals for the establishment of a system of premium bonuses, or 
copartnership. It aimed at a speeding-up of the workers which would only return them as 
a dividend but a percentage of the value of their own extra efforts. The workers were, by 
this system, to make extra profits for the proprietors of industries, but they were not going 
to get anything like a proper proportion of those profits. They had to look to America, 
where the system had been in operation. Organized workers there were convinced that, 
instead of good resulting to them from the greater so-called efficiency, it had led merely 
to the pitting of one workman against another, which was causing friction and bitterness 
of feeling, and destroying the bonds of friendship and fellowship that should exist among 
the workers. Mr. Bennett instanced cases where the stop-watch had been covertly inserted 
in the time books of foremen, and if workmen on particular sections of work did not main- 
tain the speed set by a specially picked out fast worker as the standard, they had to go to 
make room for men who could keep slogging on. What was the result? The workers re- 
ceived one-third of the extra profits they made, and the employers received two-thirds, 
but the nerve-racking wrought by the continual strain at speeding-up was such that the 
workers were used up before their time, and sent out to become hoboes about the country 
Formerly men controlled the machines, but now the machines controlled the men. If a 
worker could not keep up with the pace set by the machine he had to make room for some 
one who could—he was pushed out on to the scrapheap. 

“Such a system was detrimental to the human race. Men were not born into the 
world to become pawns on the checker-board of industry. They were something better to 
live for, and they should not be transformed into human machines, with the scrapheap as the 
quick and only end. In no way could he see that this premium bonus system would benefit 
the workers, nor would any of the copartnership schemes as obtained with some firms and 


factories in England.” 


In several countries the poisonous injection of so-called scientific manage- 
ment has made its appearance in industry and this is particularly true in 
England, Holland and Australia. In other countries it is not quite so pro- 
nounced. However, in the countries named, workers and other investigators 
have bestirred themselves most; they have communicated with the men of 
affairs in the American labor movement and thus obtained first-hand authentic 
information. 

The fight which the American Federation of Labor has made against 
the brutal dehumanizing “efficiency” system has helped not alone the 
workers of America but of the whole world. It is the fight to be of service to 
humanity by conserving life of all the workers over the whole world. 
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WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 














In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


Ayreport of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s tail is finished 


in factory, mill or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


C. Iffland.—Six death benefits were paid during 
the month amounting to $748.25. The amount 
expended for sick and disabled benefits was $4,998. 
Two hundred and seven local unions are affiliated 
to our international and the total membership is 


21,909. 
Carpenters 


F. Duffy.—One thousand nine hundred local 
unions comprise our international, and the combined 
membership is 202,912. One hundred and ninety 
death benefits were paid since last report and 
the amount expended therefor $36,588.70. The 
amount expended for sick and disabled benefits was 
$2,800. 

Lace Operatives 


D. L. Gould—We are organizing auxiliary 
employes in the lace industry. Employment is 
fair. Eighteen local unions are affiliated to our 
international and the total membership is 1,152. 
Three death benefits were paid and the amount 
expended therefor $550. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—Eighty-one local unions com- 
prise our international and the total membership 
is 4,300, which is an increase of fifteen members 
over last report. A new union was formed in 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. Expect to devote con- 


siderable time from now on to organizing the laundry 
workers of the southwest, principally Oklahoma and 
Texas. We have met with success in Oklahoma 
during the past year, five new locals having been 
established in Oklahoma. 


Lithographers 


J. M. O’Connor.—Two death benefits were 
paid since last report and the amount expended 
therefor $600. Employment conditions are good 
and improving. Thirty-four !ocal unions are affiliated 
to our international which has a total membership 
of 4,378. 

Mine Workers 


W. Green.—Two thousand six hundred and 
eighteen local unions are affiliated to our inter- 
national, the total membership of which is 325,889, 
4,425 of these being members in our Canadian 
locals 

Molders 


V. Kleiber—Four hundred and six local unions 
are affiliated to our international and the total 
membership is 50,000. 


Steam Shovel and Dredge Men 


E. M. Foley—Employment is good. Fifty-four 
local unions are affiliated to our international and 
the combined membership is 1,993, which is an 
increase of 308 members since list report. 
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Stereotypers and Electrotypers 


C. A. Sumner—Three death benefits were 
paid during the month and the amount expended 
$300. Employment is fair. One hundred and 
twenty-two local unions are affiliated to our inter- 
national and the combined membership is 5,000. 


Woodcarvers 
T. J. Lodge-—One death benefit was paid during 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—H. I. Ross: 

Bakery and confectionery workers have organized 
and are increasing their membership. Rubber 
workers and vulcanizers we hope soon to bring into 
the union. Machinists and folders have steady 
employment. The street car men of Birmingham 
have organized themselves into a union with 700 
members and have signed up a union shop agree- 
ment. Cooks and waiters in Birmingham have 
also organized themselves into a union. 


ARKANSAS 


Eldorado.—J. B. Byrd: 

Employment is steady for union men. We are 
demanding the label. We are trying to bring 
painters and hodcarriers into the union. 

Fort Smith.—C. H. Miller: 

Carriage and wagon workers went on strike in a 
plant here for better conditions and won out after 
ten days. Printers and street railway employes 
are negotiating a new wage-scale. Great interest 
is being manifested in the strengthening of Labor’s 
amendment No. 13 to the Initiative and Referen- 
dum. Steady demand for the union labels is being 
made. Smeltermen, wagon and carriage workers 
of Van Buren organized the past month. Inside 
electrical workers are reorganizing. 

Little Rock.—J. Mitchell: 

We have in the past few months organized street 
and electric railway employes, chauffeurs, hod- 
carriers (building laborers), outside electrical 
workers and carpenters. The miners at Bauxite 
have lately been organized, adding about five 
hundred members to our strength in this vicinity. 
They are out on strike at present trying to maintain 
their organization and fighting for their right to 
belong to a labor union. The representatives of 
this company, a $42,000,000 concern, declare that 
they will never recognize or treat with the union 
or any of its representatives and have employed 
armed guards to protect the strike-breakers they 
are getting from Alabama and Mississippi. The 
company is not having much success, their output 
being only about one-fourth what it was in normal 
times. 

Little Rock.—J. M. Pace: 

Organized labor in this vicinity was never so 
prosperous. This city is practically 100 per cent 
organized. Employment is steady. Hodcarriers, 
building and common laborers’ local which organized 
in June this year has grown from 12 to 280 
members. We are agitating for the labels. A union 
of cooks and waiters is under way. Bricklayers 


the month and the amount expended ther: 
$150. Twenty-one local unions comprise 
international, and the total membership is 1, 
which is an increase of twenty-six over last repo 
As a result of strike Philadelphia gained an increas: 
of 6 cents per hour for all members; New York 
reduced hours in some shops from 50 to 474; begin- 
ning January 1, 46 hours; April 1, 44 hours. Em- 
ployment is good and improving all the tin 
Boston gained a 10 per cent increase for all members 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


with membership of fifty-eight now affiliated with 
local Building Trades Council. 


CALIFORNIA 


Jackson.—J. Giambruno: 

Metal miners have. struck to enforce increase in 
wages; a federal injunction has been issued against 
the strikers by a judge who is a noted enemy of 
organized labor. The label is in more demand now 
than ever before in the history of this city. A union 
of teamsters is under way. 

Long Beach.—F. W. Henshaw: 

An effort is being made to organize laundry 
workers. Employment is not steady. Owing to 
an over-supply of unorganized labor it is hard to 
maintain wage-scale; all working people of whatever 
class or craft should stay away from here. We are 
working for the labels. 

Pasadena.—T. J. Johnson: 

The Women’s Label League is active for the 
labels. A union of jitney bus operators was organ- 
ized the past month.” Employment is not steady. 

Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

We are endeavoring to organize carbon workers. 
Ladies’ Label League is active for the labels. 

Santa Barbara.—J. K. Field: 

Without strike plumbers and steamfitters secured 
an increase of fifty cents on all new jobs. Employ- 
ment is fair. Demand for the labels is steadily 
increasing. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Employment is steady in most lines and there are 
but few idle men. Job pressmen secured an increase 
of $2 per week without strike. Shopmen on one of 
the roads here have secured an increase of from 
14 to 74 per cent and an eight-hour day without 
any trouble. Musicians and moving picture opera- 
tors have also received substantial increases. The 
Union Label League is doing good work for the 
label and union made goods can be secured at all 
of the leading stores here. Drapery workers and 
drainlayers have organized, and we are trying to 
bring teachers and firemen into the union. 

Leadville—A. Pomeroy: 

Carpenters raised wages 50 cents per day and 
miners are trying to get an increase through the 
State Industrial Commission. Men at smelters 
uneasy but company will not allow them to organize. 
Employment conditions are fair. 

Pueblo.—O. B. Garth: 

There have been increases in wages in several 
trades and reduction in hours of work. Grocery 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


clerks reduced hours one per day before they had 
been organized three months. We are getting our 
Labor Temple under way. We have a live com- 
mittee at work for the labels. We are trying to 
organize dry goods clerks and automobile men. 

Pueblo.—E. R. Walker: 

Moving picture operators increased scale from 
$20 to $25 per week without trouble. The Trades 
Assembly has bought a Labor Temple for $45,000. 
Constant demand for the label is being made. A 
union of school teachers is under way. Work is 
steady. 

Pueblo.—W. H. Young: 

Plumbers and steamfitters after a lockout in 
some shops gained 50 cents a day increase; wages 
now $5.50 per day of eight hours. Meatcutters 
shortened workday one hour; retail clerks did like- 
wise. This was accomplished without strike. 
Committee is active for the labels. Scales, weights 
and measures ordinance, fathered by Teamsters’ 
Union, passed. A union is under way of teachers. 
Employment is steady. 


CONNECTICUT 


Thompsonville.—J. J. Sheehan: ' 

Work is very good here.. We have organized 
plumbers and steamfitters and musicians will soon 
come into the union. Other unions are also under 
way. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—J. H. Hickey: 

Painters have been increased 2} cents per hour 
without strike. Carpenters have taken in nearly 
one hundred members with open charter. Molders 
have made great gains with the assistance of labor 
forward campaign. Very good work is being done 
for the label; label list is being printed. Unions 
are under way of bakers and hodcarriers and building 
laborers. Employment is steady. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—J. M. Holland: 

Union made goods were exhibited at the county 
fair last month. Employment is steady in all except 
the building trades. 

Macon.—F. M. Hobbs: 

Organized labor is improving, and hopes are 
entertained that after the presidential election 
things generally will pick up. Employment is fairly 
steady. The demand for the labels is growing. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago.—D. Lane: 

Wages in the packing houses were raised from 
one and a half to two and a half cents per hour 
without strike. A union of Hebrew butchers 
organized since last report. Work is steady in all 
lines, 

Christopher —F. Legan: 

Employment is steady. We are asking business 
men to use nothing that does not bear the label. 

Georgetown.—W. Capas: 

One new union is under way and employment is 
steady. 

Glenellyn.—W. G. Laier: 

All trades are well organized; eight-hour day and 
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Saturday half-holiday universal among the building 
trades in this county. All trades are working under 
agreements. Wages of all trades have advanced 
from fifty to one hundred per cent since they were 
organized. Constant agitation for the label is being 
carried on. 

Granite City.—G. W. Robinson: 

Meatcutters and butchers organized since last 
report and unions are under way of steamfitters 
and school teachers. Label League is doing good 
work for the labels. Employment is steady. 

Hilisboro.—J. J. McNulty: 

We are endeavoring to organize the teachers. 
Good work for the labels is being carried on. Em- 
ployment is steady. 

Mt. Olive.—F. W. Dingerson: 

We are trying to organize a federal labor union. 
Employment is about half-time steady. 

Mt. Vernon.—C. T. Wicks: 

We are trying to organize the employes of a 
knitting factory here that employs about sixty 
men and women. All stores carry union made 
goods. ‘Phe city has raised its employes twenty-five 
cents per day. Employment is steady. 

Oglesby.—R. Whennen: 

Cement workers are on strike and non-union men 
are being used in an effort to defeat the strikers; 
the company has refused to meet a committee of the 
strikers. We are after the merchants here in the 
interest of the label. Employment is steady. 

Peoria.—W. K. Brown: 

Condition of labor at this time is very good in 
all branches. Employment is steady. We are doing 
all we can for the labels. Grocery clerks have 
organized, and we have unions of retail clerks, 
furniture packers and railway clerks under way. 

Peoria.—J. M. Irish and J. W. Gentry: 

A firm here has given a 15 per cent increase 
in wages and a reduction in hours. Employment 
is steady. Grocery clerks organized during the 
month. We are working for the labels. 

Raleigh.—C. Glascock: 

There is only one union here—carpenters. 
ployment is not steady. 

Savanna.—G. W. Ashford: 

Carmen have réceived a half cent increase per 
hour, making the rate per hour 234 cents; car 
carpenters 25 cents. Work is steady in all lines. 

West Frankfort.—J. C. Murphy: 

Wages for carpenters have been increased from 
40 to 45 cents per hour without strike. Employ- 
ment is steady; there is lots of work. 


INDIANA 


East Chicago.—J. I. Day: 

Employment here is dependent upon the manu- 
facture of war munitions. U. S. Steel Company is 
employing union bricklayers and carpenters by the 
day at union scale; scarcity of mechanics is the 
cause. Machinists in munition plants have been 
on strike and have secured a little improvement 
in wages. A permanent injunction was issued 
against the machinists. A union for negroes in the 
fire brick making industry is under way. 

Fort Wayne.—J. C. Werkman: 

The label is being advertised by Label Committee. 
Federal Labor Union No. 15308 was organized 


Em- 
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the past month, and there is under way a union 
of freight handlers. Employment is steady. 


IOWA 


Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

It is impossible to supply building trades crafts- 
men for demand that promises to continue all winter. 
Organized trades united and are working in harmony. 
Employment is steady. Receiving from 50 to 
100 per cent more in wages and eight-hour day is 
accepted as rule in all lines of industry where men 
are organized. Unskilled non-unionists in factories 
still working ten and twelve hours per day. Living 
cost is extreme and legislation and agitation placing 
ban on exportation of foodstuffs is being advocated 
strenuously in open meetings. Steady, persistent 
campaign for the label is getting big results through 
newspaper publicity and cooperation by merchants. 
City firemen, who organized last August, are now 
getting results through the City Council increasing 
levy to raise their pay. 

Mason City.—W. F. Woodward: 

We are hopeful of soon being able to, organize 
clerks, laundry workers and men in the packing 
houses. Clothing and tobacco labels are being 
pushed. Brick, tile and terra cotta workers have 
organized. 

Ottumwa.—F. Mahon: 

Organized labor is in the lead and gaining ground. 
Employment is steady. Every union man demands 
the label. Brick and terra cotta workers at What 
Cheer organized during the month, and a union of 
laundry workers is under way. 


KANSAS 


Emporia.—C. J. Madison: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. Most men ask for the labels when 
making purchases. 

Hutchinson.—C. E. Munn: 

A local of sheet metal workers organized during 
the past month and we are endeavoring to organize 
a label league and hotel and restaurant employes. 
Employment is fairly steady. 

Inde pendence.—H. C. Sadler: 

During the past few months carpenters and 
painters increased their wages. Employment is 
steady. 

Lawrence.—B. M. Schooley: 

Organized labor is upheld by the business men. 
In the near future the union scale will become stand- 
ard. The unorganized are talking unionism and 
there is a good feeling growing here for a federated 
trades assembly. Wages for the past year are still 
upheld with fair prospect of a raise. We are in- 
formed that there is a move on foot in the next 
session of the Kansas legislature to annul the eight- 
hour law on s‘tate county township and cities public 
building. 

Leavenworth.—C. Hamlin: 

The labe! is being advocated. Employment in 
most trades is steady. 

Neodesha.—E. P. Reddick: 

All unions are steadily increasing their member- 
ship. Employment is steady and the prospects are 
for plenty of work throughout the winter. Boiler- 
makers have received an increase in wages. A 
union of common laborers is under way. 
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Wichita.—W. G. Crafts: 

Organized labor is gaining numerically and more 
interest is being manifested than ever before in the 
history of the movement in this city. Employment 
is steady. Carpenters gained fifty cents per day; 
painters forty cents. A committee is working for 
the label. Teamsters and chauffeurs organized the 
past month, and a federal labor union and a union 
of boot and shoe workers is under way. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—J. F. Carr: 

Wages, hours and working conditions have been 
improved for telephone operators. Electrical line- 
men have organized. There is a fifty-four-hour law 
for women and minors. Employment is steady. 
Good work is being done for the label. 

Eden.—N. M. Chaney: 

Painters have raised wages forty cents per day 
without strike. Carpenters contemplate a trade 
movement in the near future. Constant agitation 
for the label is being carried on. 

Portland. —E. A. Hopkins: 

The fifty-four-hour law for women and children 
has gone into effect. A strong demand is kept up 
for the label. Iron workers organized, and unions 
are under way of sheet metal workers and roofers. 
Employment is steady. : 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Leominster.—A. Lafrennie: 

Plumbers after a four weeks’ strike secured a 
fifty cent raise, six months later 40 cents; forty-four 
hour week six months in the year. Employment is 
steady. 

Middleboro.—W. S. Anderson: 

Business in all trades is good and employment is 
steady. The Central Labor Union is’active for the 
label. 

Taunton.—A. J. Sample: 

Conditions of union men are improving right 
along and employment was never more steady in 
many years, with good prospects for the future. 
Oil cloth workers went on strike for Saturday half- 
holiday the year around and won after being out 
fifteen days. A committee from the Central Labor 
Union is active for the label. Dyers have organized 
and oil cloth workers reorganized. Unions of horse- 
shoers and city employes are under way. 


MICHIGAN 


Batile Creek.—B. Blumenberg: 

Labor forward movement c: mpaign extending over 
period of four weeks increased the membership of all 
unions. Blacksmiths and electrical workers organized. 
Teamsters and shect metal workers will soon join 
the organized forces. Machinists still on strike at 
a printing press pl.nt here; indications point to 
victory. 

Grand Rapids.—W. O. Marrin: ; 

We are making strong efforts to organize the girls 
in two large non-union cigar factories. mploy- 
ment is steady. Our .abor forward movement 1s 
producing results. We are agitating all the time 
for the label. 

Lansing.—W. U. Langley: 

All unions affiliated to the building trades report 
progress in increasing membership and all are 
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working with prospects of steady employment 
throughout the winter. We are after the merchants 
to handle union made goods. Two new unions are 


under way. 
MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

The conditions of the workers in this city are far 
below those of other cities where organizations have 
been maintained. There are now some groups that 
realize the benefit of organization and we hope to 
establish several unions here as well as assist them 
along. Employment is steady. There is a fair 
demand here for the label. Carpenters, plumbers, 
and steamfitters, bartenders, barbers, together with 
a federal union and a central body, organized since 
last report. 

Minneapolis.—L. Thompson: 

The two platoon system for city firemen is working 
out fine; night crews work fourteen hours, day 
crews ten hours every two weeks. We are planning 
for a labor forward movement after the first of 
the year. Work is steady. Federal employes and 
shoe repairers organized since last report. A union 
of retail clerks of northeast Minneapolis is under 
way. An injunction against carrying of banner 
of moving picture operators was denied. 

St. Paul.—F. Fisher: 

Work in the building trades is slack. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson.—O. F. Brown: 
Retail clerks and plumbers organized during 
“the past month. All unions are pushing the label. 
Employment is steady. 


MISSOURI 


Chillicothe.—A. W. Hood: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition and 
employment is steady. 

Joplin.—E. H. Lambert: 

Bill posters have organized. Employment is not 
steady. 

Springfield —A. Dumaw: 

Without strike wages have been increased and 
conditions bettered. Good work is being done for 
the labels. Unions of cooks, waiters and uphol- 
sterers are under way. Memberships in unions are 
being increased and employment is steady. 


MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

We are urging union men to buy only goods 
bearing the label. Employment is not steady. 
We are endeavoring to organize chauffeurs. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—H. J. Beal: 

There is a movement on to organize butchers and 
a federal labor union. Employment is steady. 

Omaha.—W. M. Chase: 

Engineers in the electric light plant here struck 
and raised from 55 to 77} cents per hour. 
Work is steady in most lines. 


NEW HAMPS HIRE 


Manchester.—J. J. Coyne: 

Sometime ago we advised you that we had organ- 
ized the Laconia car men. As a result of this, there 
have been three other locals organized of machinists, 
molders and blacksmiths. Charters have been 
applied for as follows: A central labor union and 
painters of Dover; machinists’ helpers and plumbers 
of Portsmouth, and stationary firemen of Man- 
chester. 

Portsmouth—R. V. Noble: 

Hodcarriers and building laborers have received 
an increase in wages of from $2 for a nine-hour day 
to $2.50 and $2.80 for eight hours. - The Central 
Labor Union committee is working all the time for 
the labels). Employment is steady. Machinists’ 
helpers and plumbers organized since last report, 
and there are under way unions of clerks, salesmen 
and city laborers. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City.—J. S. Bennett: 

There has been an increase of five cents per hour 
for workers in the electrical industry. Employment 
is steady. Two new industrial plants are to open 
here in the near future. Unions are under way of 
garment and hosiery workers. 

Elizabeth.—J. Keyes: 

Employment is above the average for this time 
of the year. Good work is being done for the label. 
Progress is being made toward organizing locals 
of the different trades. We are working on a federal 
union. 

Jersey City —W. F. Kavanagh: 

Wages have through arbitration and in a number 
of cases strikes been increased. Employment is 
steady. Barbers have greatly increased their 
membership and enjoy a shorter workday with 
$2 more per week. We have organized the garment 
workers of Bayonne and milk drivers of Jersey 
City. Unions of grave diggers, casket and coffin 
makers and school teachers are under way. 

Trenton.—A. Spair: 

Without strike there have been many improve- 
ments in conditions and increases in wages. Em- 
ployment is steady. One new union is under way. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—J. J. Dillon: 

Coal teamsters received an increase without 
strike. Committees are visiting unions agitating 
for the label. We are reorganizing butchers. 

Batavia.—E. E. Hart: 

A federal union is under way. Employment is 
not steady, especially in the building trades. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

The building trades are well organized. Work 
is steady. A committee of the Central Labor 
Union is active for the label. 

Little Falis—T. J. Crowley: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. 

Middleport.—A. E. Riley: 

Employment is not steady. We have one local 
union of carpenters and joiners here. 

New Rochelle—T. J. Mellars: 

We organized milk drivers, there are forty-two 
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members and are known as Local No. 457 Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers. Their membership should 
soon increase to seventy-five. Since organizing, 
milk drivers have received an advance of three 
dollars per week. 

Schenectady.—H. A. Engle: 

The employes of a company here have been able 
to reach a settlement with their employers for the 
nine-hour day and a 5 per cent increase in wages 
and pay for overtime. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Elizabeth.—F. J. Triplett: 

Unorganized labor is in bad condition; prevailing 
wage not over $1.25 for ten-hour day; foremen $18 
to $21 a week. Employment is steady. There 
have been no strikes and no improvements except 
in the office of a weekly newspaper where eight 
hours has been made a day. This paper will soon 
make a contract with the union. Carpenters, 
plumbers and clerks are ready to organize. 


OHIO 


Akron.—P. Smith: 

We are endeavoring to get the teamsters and 
clerks to form a union. Employment is steady; 
everything is booming. Plumbers are out after 
an increase and meeting with good success. Akron 
trade unionists have started a cooperative plan for 
a labor temple. Local unions are getting active 
for the label. 

Alliance.—A. M. Young: 

We have organized a local union of steam and 
operating engineers, which starts out with _twenty- 
five members. 

Byesville —C. H. Grabham: 

Employment is steady with a big demand for coal 
but a great shortage in railroad cars. Miners have 
signed up with the coal operators until April 1, 
1918. he price of coal has advanced from 
$1.20 a ton to $3.50 per ton, but none of the large 
profits for the miners. Non-union factories are 
working ten hours a day with but very little increase 
in wages. 

Cleveland.—M. Goldsmith: 

A great many increases have been granted in the 
different trades and crafts. All possible work is 
being done for the label. We are assisting several 
locals to better their conditions. Work is steady; 
there is plenty of it. 

Cleveland.—E. McEachern: 

There is a shortage of labor here; everybody is 
working. Jewelry workers have reduced hours 
from nine to eight with better pay. Pressers, dyers 
and cleaners have organized. Boot and shoe 
repairmen will soon come into the union. 

Conneaut.—W. F. Cattell: 

Machinists and others employed in the shovel 
and can factories are talking organization. We have 
met with good success in organizing men on the 
Lakes; about 85 per cent being organized this 
summer. Steel Trust has thugs at work; we’ have 
had three arrested and convicted recently. 

Ironton.—J. H. Hortel: 

Painters, paperhangers and decorators organized 
since last report, and we reorganized our Central 
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Labor Council. All possible work is being done 
for the label. Employment is steady. 

Mansfield.—M. J. Beery: 

Wages of carpenters have been increased forty- 
five cents per day without strike. Stationary 
engineers organized during the month. A union 
label league is under way; also unions of pattern- 
makers, teamsters and blacksmiths. Employment 
is steady. 

Portsmouth.—W. Abrahams: 

Stationary engineers received an increase in 
wages through the effort of their union without 
strike. More than ninety-five per cent of the men 
employed in the different city departments have 
been picked from labor unions. Strong agitation 
for the label is being carried on. Bakers have 
organized and several other unions are under way. 
There is plenty of work. 

Springfield —C. W. Rich: 

he 1917 convention of the State Federation will 
be held in Springfield. It is the intention to make 
the event the forerunner of an organizing campaign 
that will embrace most of the crafts in the city. 
Wage increases have been obtained by the Tailors’ 
and Bartenders’ Unions. Motion picture operators 
have secured a wage increase. All local building 
trades unions are affiliating with the state Building 
Trades Council. There has been a splendid demand 
for union building craftsmen during the last few 
months. The campaign for the shorter workday is 
growing in volume. President Wilson’s attitude on 
the eight-hour day is having a marked effect with 
many wage-earners who are realizing that the 
shorter workday is attainable and that the best way 
it can be achieved is through trade unionism. The 
molders’ strike continues. There has not been a 
single desertion. Some of the employing foundry- 
men were intense in their advocacy of the principle 
of arbitration during the time that the railroad 
brotherhoods’ controversy was being considered by 
President Wilson, yet these same employers refus: 
to consider arbitration in adjusting the difference 
with the molders. 

Wellsville—F. Smurthwaite: 

There is plenty of work at this time. There has 
been a general increase of five to ten per cent in all 
branches of the pottery industry. This was volun- 
tary on the part of employers. Conditions have 
been greatly improved with saggars makers. They 
are now getting their clay free; also the kiln hands 
are getting their green saggars delivered at the 
bench. Good demand is being made for the union 
label. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville—M. M. Yard: 

There will be increases for several crafts beginning 
January 1. We organized laundry workers during 
the month and plasterers have signed up for a 
charter; unions of meatcutters, drug clerks and 
sheet metal workers are under’ way. We are after 
the merchants to handle union made goods. Em 
ployment is steady. 

Shawnee.—H. C. Myers: 

Federal union and teamsters have recently or 
ganized and increased wages without strike. ~_ 
organized labor employment is steady. Street c 
men have recently organized and are now ouiias « 
contract. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Butler —E. C. Faber: 

In all lines of industry work is steady. All locals 
are getting shorter hours and better wages this year. 
We are all working hard for union labels. Two new 
unions are under way. 

Carbondale.—D. D. Kelly: 

A federal union organized during the month. Em- 
ployment is steady; in fact, there is a scarcity of 
men. 

Forest City —F. A. Burdick: 

We are urging the purchase of labeled goods. 
Employment is steady. 

Norristown.—P. J. H. Tappen: 

We expect soon to organize bartenders, restaurant 
employes and hosiery knitters. Employment is 
steady. Wages of unorganized workers have been 
increased slightly to keep them satisfied and from 
joining the union. Good work is being carried on 
for the label. 

Pitiston.—T. F. Flanagan: 

We are trying to organize tailors and machinists. 
Employment is steady in all but the building trades. 
More stores now handle union made goods. 

Wilkes-Barre —W. J. Kromelbein: 

There is continual agitation and good demand for 
the label. We have secured a supersedeas in the 
enforcement of the jitney ordinance. Jitneys are 
again allowed to run without a bond. Efforts are 
being made to organize hodcarriers and building 
laborers. Employment is steady. 

Wilkes-Barre.—J. J. Yonhon: 

Organized crafts are moving onward and forward 
at a good rate of speed; education is a factor. Study 
is Labor’s program at present in all trades and 
callings. Employment is steady. Our new local 
of iron and steel workers secured a slight increase 
without strike. Demand for label goods is increasing. 

York.—P. J. Conlon: 

As a result of a one week’s strike 300 chain welders 
secured 25 cents a day increase; 800 cigarmakers 
received an increase of $1 per thousand without 
strike; 85 paper and sulphite workers received a 
25 cent increase without strike. A committee is 
interviewing men’s furnishing houses in the interest 
of the label. Brick and tile workers, bakers, milk 
wagon drivers and chauffeurs organized since last 
report. Unions of chainmakers and plumbers are 
under way. Cigarmakers added two hundred mem- 
bers to their union the past month. Employment is 
steady. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket.—A. E. Hohler: 

Textile workers in several branches are increasing 
their membership. Employment is steady; over- 
time being the rule in many lines. We have a label 
store that specializes in men’s wear. 

Westerly —N. Dore: 

Barbers organized since last report. The Central 
Labor Union is looking after the labels. Employ- 
ment is steady. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville —A. S. Gabriel: 
Post-office clerks have organized; a charter has 
been asked for a local of carpenters. We are also 
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working on several other classes of labor and next 
month hope to make a favorable report on our 
efforts in this direction. 


TENNESSEE 


Johnson City.—J. W. Vance: 

Organized labor is steadily gaining and taking 
great interest in organization along all lines. The 
prospects are good for organization of all trades 
in this city. Employment is steady. Common 
laborers increased 25 cents per day of nine hours. 
Label talks are made in each union. Sawmill and 
timber workers organized since last report, and 
there are under way unions of plasterers and 
stationary firemen. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—G. W. Belcher: 

Organized labor is in good condition, and employ- 
ment is steady. The South Texas State Fair desig- 
nated a special day for unions. Cooks and waiters 
organized the past month. 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

A federal union was organized during the month 
and there are prospects of organizing colored boot- 
blacks, molders and clerks. Constant demand is 
being made for the label since merchants are hand- 
ling more union made goods. Employment is 
steady. 


Fort Worth.—H. O. Gossett: 

The conditions of organized labor have been 
excellent the past few months; plenty of work and 
everything moving along with peace, harmony and 
profit, and evident contentment of employer and 
employe. There have been slight increases in wages 
for mechanics, especially shopmen of trades. Com- 
mon labor increased from 15 and 174 a year ago 
to 20 and 25 cents for past few months. This was 
brought about without strike in most cases. We 
have an active label league. 


Georgetown.—G. Irvine: + 

Local No. 572 of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America are making a move for an increase of fifty 
cents per day. Employment is not steady. 


Houston.—L. M. Andler: 

Printing pressmen have signed new contracts for 
the coming year. Our Label League is progressing. 
Employment is steady and conditions are good. 


Marshall.—N. Weaver: 

Shop crafts have all received increase in wages 
amounting to from one to seven cents per hour with- 
out any trouble. The labor paper is boosting the label. 
Employment is steady. Soda dispensers and cooks 
and waiters organized since last report. 


Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

There has been an increase of 2} cents per hour in 
wages for all organized railway shop employes 
without strike. We are urging the demand for the 
labels. Employment is steady. 


Orange.—E. G. Davis: 

A union of ship calkers was organized during the 
month, and an effort is being made to bring black- 
smiths into the union. Employment is about two- 
thirds steady. The label is demanded when pur- 
chasing. 
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Palestine —A. M. Cohen: 

All crafts are working full time here with good 
forces. Employment is steady. Committees are 
at work for the label. 

San Antonio.—J. Horner: 

Carpenters have received an increase of from 
$3.60 to $4 per day. We have organized a label 
league. Employment is steady in a few lines. 

Teague —T. F. Hamilton: 

Employment in all lines has improved; railroad 
is working more men at its shops here. 

Temple.—H. S. Newland: 

Organized labor is steadily improving and new 
members coming into the union right along. Con- 
tracts are being lived up to by most employers. 
Employment is steady in nearly all lines. The label 
is in greater demand. Retail clerks have organized 
and unions are under way of laundry workers, 
cooks and waiters. 

Thurber.—D. P. Singleton: 

Employment is steady four days a week. Brick- 
yard is doing nothing and not much hope for work 
this winter; has been employing about 250 union 
workers. 


VIRGINIA 


Porismouth.—J. H. Wilson: 

We are trying to form a woman’s label league. 
Employment is steady. Marine draftsmen have 
applied for a charter. The manager of the Norfolk 


Navy Yard is compelling men to organize through 


the drastic measures he is imposing upon the work- 
men—making classified employes work more than 
eight hours without extra compensation and the un- 
classified employes to work broken shifts and to 
work shifts for one or two days at a time which 
disarranges the workmen’s family affairs. It is one 
continual fight to keep any kind of conditions. The 
boilermakers have refused to do shift work and for 
overtime have demanded double pay. 

Richmond.—H. T. Colvin: 

There has been slight improvement in wages in 
certain lines. Labor forward campaign has been 
revived and will continue throughout the winter. 
Considerable agitation for the label is being carried 
on. Sheet metal and baking powder workers organ- 
ized since last report. Employment is steady. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle —W. H. Reid: 

A lumber and shingle company of Aberdeen which 
recently repudiated their wage agreement with the 
International Shingle Weavers’ Union of America 
is again paying the scale after several weeks’ picket- 
ing. In the “employment office district’ of Seattle 
there seems to be more unemployed, unorganized 
workers than for some time past. We are always 
agitating for the labels. There is an ordinance pend- 
ing to give Saturday half-holiday during summer 
months to all city employes instead of only to office 
forces. Seattle teamsters are making wonderful 
gains. Milk wagon drivers gained daylight deliveries 
in this city. 

Tacoma.—R. Las 

The Label coe has added one hundred new 
members. Meatcutters and butcher workmen or- 
ganized since last report. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


Clarksburg.—A. R. Conaway: 

A building trades council was organized the P - 
month. A union label league is active for the lat 
Work is steady during the summer and fall but : — 
so good in winter and spring. 

Princeton.—W. H. Taylor: 

We have been able to better working conditions 
and sanitary conditions are also much better. Em- 
ployment is steady and the prospects are good that 
it will continue to be so. We insist on the label 
when buying goods. 


WISCONSIN 


Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 
Employment is steady. We are 
label. 


Racine.—L. P. Christenson: 

The wagon, carriage and auto workers are out on 
strike for better conditions in the shop, and the men 
are going to work in other shops in and out of the 
city. Employment is steady. A label trades de- 
partment has just been organized. 

Watertown.—E. H. Killian: 

Cigarmakers have asked for an increase which in 
all likelihood will be granted without trouble. Or- 
ganized labor is represented in city council, school 
board, police and fire commission, park commission, 
street commission and fire chief. Printers have com- 
mittee working hard for all labels. We expect to 
organize a federal labor union shortly. Employment 
is steady. 


agitating the 


CANADA 


Guelph.—L. Cunningham: 

All trades are busy and have fairly good wages 
owing to war conditions. Machinists and teamsters 
organized during the past month. 

Peterborough.—G. L. Myland: 

Machinists and electrical workers are boosting 
membership. Unorganized and unskilled laborers 
are being offered $2.50 per day of nine hours. Em- 
ployment is generally steady. Local unions are 
taking up the question of high cost of living with 
Dominion Government. Members are warned 
always to ask for the label. 

Prince Rupert.—W. E. Thompson: 

We have two representatives in the City Council. 
Employment is steady in most crafts. There is a 
provincial law calling for weekly half-holiday. 
Car repairmen, retail clerks and fish packers organ- 
ized during the month 

Sturgeon Falls —M. LaBelle: 

Organized labor is in good condition. A clerks’ 
union and a federal union would cover the un- 
organized in this town, and we are endeavoring to 
organize such unions. Employment is steady, 
there being a scarcity of labor in this part of Canada. 
Wages have been increased 20 per cent without 
strike. We have reduced hours from 12 to 8 in 
some departments. Agitation for the label is being 
carried on. 

Toronto.—T. E. Black: 

Working conditions were never better. Demands 
are being met without resorting to strike. A local 
of retail clerks is under way, also elevator operators 
and chauffeurs. Civic employes have a minimum 
wage of 30 cents an hour. 
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Executive Council, A. F. of L. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 

JAMES DUNCAN, First Vice-President. 
AMES O’CONNELL, Second Vice-President. 
ENIS A. HAYES, Third Vice-President. 

JOSEPH F. VALENTINE, Fourth Vice-President. 

‘ cn R. ALPINE, Fifth Vice-President. 
PERHAM, Sixth Vice-President. 

FRANK DUFFY, Seventh Vice-President. 

WILLIAM GREEN, Eighth Vice-President. 

JOHN B. LENNON, Treasurer. 

FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 


Charters Issued From October 15, to and Including 
November 15, 1916 


Central Bodies, 5. 

Central Labor Union, 
Central Labor Union, 
Central Labor Union, 
Central Labor Union, 
Central Labor Union, 


Local Trade Unions, 28. 
15316 Timber Workers Union, Chatham, Michi- 
gan. 
15317 Wholesale Grocery Shipping Clerks Union, 
Boston and vicinity, Massachusetts. 
15318 Federal Employes Union, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 











Douglas, Arizona. 
Stanberry, Missouri. 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Chajlotte, North Carolina. 
Gainesville, Texas. 


15319 Bottle Cap, Cork and Stopper Workers 
Union, Brooklyn, New York. 

15322 Cleaners, Dyers and Pressers Protective 
Union, Sioux City, Iowa. 

15323 Cereal Mill Employes Union, Yukon, 
Oklahoma. 

15324 Stove Supplies Handlers Union, Boston 
and vicinity, Massachusetts. 

15325 Artificial Stone Makers Union, Boston and 
vicinity, Massachusetts. 

15326 Federal Employes 
Minnesota. 

15327 Draftsmens Union, Portsmouth, Virginia. 

15328 Window Cleaners Protective Union, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

15329 Battlefield Guides 
Pennsylvania. 

15330 Theatre Employes Union, 
New York. ; 

15331 Rubber Workers Union, 
chusetts. 

15332 Federal Employes Union, Rock Island, 
Illinois. 

15333 Cigar Box Finishers Union, Boston and 
vicinity, Massachusetts. 

15334 Water Pipe Extension Laborers Union, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

15335 Federal Employes Union, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 

15337 Neckwear Cutters Union, Chicago, Illinois. 

15339 Blast Furnace Workers Union, Adrian, 
Pennsylvania. 

15340 Theatre Ushers Union, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 

15341 Federal Employes Union, Port Huron, 
Michigan. 

15342 Awning and Tent Workers Union, Buffalo, 
New York. 

15343 Macaroni Workers Union, Buffalo and 
vicinity, New York. 

15346 Federal Employes Union, Niagara Falls, 
New York. 

15347 Packers Union, Washington, D. C. 

15348 Commercial Artists Union, St. 
Missouri. 

15349 Tire Makers Union, East Rutherford, New 
Jersey. 


Federal Labor Unions, 6. 


15320 Federal Labor Union, 
sylvania. 

15321 Federal Labor Union, 
sylvania. 

15336 Federal Labor Union, Brownwood, Texas. 

15338 Federal Labor Union, Beaumont, Texas. 

15344 Federal Labor Union, Harrisburg, Illinois. 

15345 Federal Labor Union, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. 


Union, Minneapolis, 


Union, Gettysburg, 
Schenectady, 


Canton, Massa- 


Louis, 


Carbondale, Penn- 


Ridgway, Penn- 
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"16, iia 50; f, $1.50; 


ear 


eT! 
Brg! 
wa 


. 14733, tax, expt, 


Oe ins 
gee 
Fa? 


. E. 15282, 1. F... 
—_ 13227, tax, sept, 


eS 


400% 


"16, 35c; f, 35¢; 


ane 
ot ae 


"16, $1.30; f, $1.30; d f, 


Ke! 


15254, tax, sept, 
30. 

15131, return of amount in treasury . 
Johnston City, Ill, tax, june, '16, to and 
1 nov, '16 

43 A., Fort Dodge, Iowa, tax, a, s, 0, 16 
, San Mateo, Cal, tax, may, '16, to and 


Ph 


mo 
B' 
eo} 


Ere 
st 


"15, to and inci 


Ss. 
F. 
F. 
B. 
Tt. 
T. W. 
T.C. 
Tt. 
Cc. 
F. 


oct, "16. 
L., ,,Wheaton, I Ill, tax, oct, 


1 

U., eee Vt, tax, nov, ‘15, ‘to and 
‘incl apr, 

=. Gu Gtimberland, Md, tax, may, 16, to and 
incl oct . 

= > F _" L., tax, june, 


(e) 
rds 


16, to and incl 


df, 50c 
F. oe 15198, tax, aug, '16, oss; f, $3.85; ‘df, 
85; I. F., $6.75: sup, $2.2 
F. L. 14465, tax, bal a, it m, bai j, j, a, 16, 
$3.05; f, $3.05; d f, $3. . 
S. W. E. 15032, tax, bal j, bail; bal a, s, 0, 16, 
$2.60; f, Ne df, $2.60; I. F., $1.50. . 
W. S. P. 12600, tax, j, a, s, "16, $2. 70; ps 
$2.70; di. $2.70 
I. W. 15283, I. F... 
F. L. 15305, sup... . 
©. 7. @&. C.. Kingston, N Y, tax, apr, ’ 
to and incl se pt, “1 
U.F. P. & S. H. & O. 14569, tax, bal j, bal f, 
rea bal j, bal j, a, °16, $17; f, $17; 
ot $17; » $1.50 


F. J. 14332, a "july, "16, ” $34. 70; f, » $34. 70; 
d f, $34. 
14673, ‘tax, bal m, bal j 


e+ 
"16, dh ~ “eho df, $1.36; F * $1.50: 


a 80c; 


Nm -» Ww 


“SR&&8sss se esegsses 


is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
(The months are abbreviated 


& 83 8 


na “A w& 
ass 


o = 
Co w 


oe a 


a! 


. FLL. 


tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, a, 
if, $4.80: df, $4.60 


‘EES tax, ~ m, bal j, j, 
$1. 45; d f, $1. 
, 80c; d 


» 80c; f 
. 13152, tax, sept, "16, $2. 20; 82: 20; 
$2.20. 


"16, $1.45; 


, a, m, j,j,a,s,’ nes 
Hof A” , tax, sept, 16... 
of A. , tax, bal j, j, a, "16 


2P52rHm> OF oO on ms 
Pgh ohan , 


Se Hele 


‘ 1 

4 tax, ‘bal i. bal ‘a, "16, $44.40; f, 
f, $44.40 
55, l-c hatters assess, $1.50; I-c 
. W. W., $1.45 
4715, acct 1-c assess to O. 
t 
As 12707, tax, bal, oo. "16, 3c; 


B35 2 swe 


A2050% * 


1827, i hatters assess, 38c; 1-c assess 

O. W. W., 38c 

. 12347, tax, bal apr, 16, 9c; f, 9c; df, 9c 
. S. 11939, sup 

227, l-c — assess, 17c; 


l-c assess 
. W. W., ae 


Pal rms 
oO, 


fe) 


'W. 
M. 


. 8306, sup ‘ 
. 14342, sup, 4c; bal 1-c assess to O. W. W., 


al j, bal * » * 
$30.35: I. F., $3.25; 


PS OM por oy 
zie 


marr 


L poems. tax, bal j, 
6.25 f, $26. 25; dt, 


% - 

.W. 14853, tax, july, '16, $3.45; f, $3. 45: 
, $3.4 +" 25¢; sup 

foes | 

assess to 

os sup 
n, 


i tb 
pao: 


. L ¢ a Clinton and Lyons, Iowa, and 
itor Ill, tax, jan, ’16, to and incl, dec, '16 
T. & L. C., Danville, Ill, tax, apr, 16, to and 
incl, sept, "16 
Montana S. F. of L., tax, aug, '16, to and incl 
jan, 
Virginia S. F. of L., tax, j, j, a, '16 
C.L. U., Brockton, Mass, tax, july, "16, to and 
incl dec, ’ 


Qn 


s 
E 


C. W. 15126, tax, j, a, s, 16, $2.25: f, $2.25; 


A. Ww. 14943, tax, bal m, bal a, bal m, bal j, 
bal j, bal a, s, '16, $25.92; f, $25.92; d f, 
$25.91; $6 

F. e 15174, tax, aug, 16, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c; 

Pu, 


T. & L. A., Beaumont, Tex, tax, july, 
and incl dec, "16 

U. W. & P. D. U. 14740, tax, j, a 
f, 80c; d f, 80c 

14646, tax, sept, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35¢e 

wet 12369, tax, sept, '16, $1.10; f, $1. 10: ‘df, 
1.10 

L. P. 14953, tax, + ae s, er —_— 
f, $6.90; df, $6.90; I. F., $3; R. F., 


16, to 
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W. P. — tax, bal m, bal j bal j, a, 16 
by f, $1.17; d f, $1.16; I. F., 25c; R. F., 


Cc & W. 10968, tax, bal j, mat 5, bale. © “oe 
$5.63: f, $8.65:4 1, $865.1 F. $7; 


- 

& A. 14755, tax, ay and BA "16, $5.45; 
wt $55; d f, $5.45; I. ¥ » $2.5 

a 15284, I 

P. 8861, redeposit on repudiated check. 

Ww. 14940, sup 
o. 2, U. 15155, om one. "16, $12.50; f, $12.50; 
df, $12.50; I. F., $15.25. 
Cc. L. U., Aberdeen, S. D, tax, apr, '16, to and 
incl sept, ’16 
G. A 15266, tax, sept, "16, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c; 


F., 
F. Y 14812, tax, bal j, bal j, a, "16, $3.30; 
3. , $3.30: I. F., 25c 
A. ; 14816, tax, bal j, bal 5. is = 
f, $4.25; d f, $4.25; R. F., 50c 
P. B. M. 14890, = bal j, bal a, bal s, "16, 
Sue meee f, $8.10; acct R. F., $2.45 
. U., East Millinocket, Me, tax, apr, 16, to 


"16... 
. 10943, sup 
10943, sup 
eee Ohio, tax, mar, '16, to and 
1 


Onn - 
rogers 


— 


= 


i=] 
2p 
ss o 


* Absolutely Pure 
. 14347, tax, aug, '16, $2.45; f, $2.45; . Made from Cream of Tartar 


S 
. 14488, tax, aug, "16, $13.80; f, $13.80; 


13.80. 
Reve tawccndis «9% WOALUM-NO PHOSPHATE 
0 


-U.. York, Pa, tax, a, m, j,’ de 

.U., Worcester, Mass, tax, tie, 16. to and 

incl july, "16 

L. C., Astoria, Oreg, tax, july, "15, to and 

incl dec, "16. 

B.S. & W. 14853, tax, sept, 16, 55c; f, 55¢; df, 
55c¢ 


a2rwon 
~ 
i=} 
low 


wee? 
SFr 
>. 


rane, 
ao. 





oe 
5 


Ss. 
T. 
F. 
Cc. 
Cc. 


E. 14939, tax, sept, '16, $1.50; f, 
f, $1.50; 1. F., $1. 50 
608, tax, sept, "16, $6.7 70; f, antes 


eee nee 
“Re 


y 7592, tax, aug, ‘16, $1.80; f, $1.80; 
1.80. 
F. .. 15229, tax, a, s, 16, $2.70; f, $2.70; df, 
.70 


$2 
N. W. 14 ma tax, rot. "16, $1.10; f, $1.10; 
d f, $1.10; I. F., $1. 
bes 3 1213 ta, aug, "16, 93c; f{, 94c; df, 93c; 
Wirner N Schomaker, Marinette, Wis, su 
T. C. F. of L., Urbana and Champ paign. I 
. 14842, tax, sept, 16, $1.50; f, $1. 50: a 
; 1. F., $1.50 90c 


Dp. 
. M. E. 13210, tax, sept, "16, ‘95c; f, 95c; 


d incl oct, ’ 
Portsmouth and vicinity, Ohio, tax 
ne, "16, to and incl, nov ’ 
verett, Wash, tax, s, o, y ‘ 
., Butler, Penn, tax, jan, '16, to and ane 


S62 ewe 

a 

wa 
ror r 
Ba te 
a 


Goon 0 0 mm to 


ow 


* 4581, tax, bal m, * bai j, b 
6, $11.95; t $11.95; af, $11.95; ar. 


000, tax, bal j, “bal j, bal as Ss, "16, 
8; f, $82.19; 4 f'$82.18; I , $23.25; 
i a sup, 20c 

:T. W . 15215, tax, aug, '16, 55c; f, 55c; 


88 $8 
rt 


SEx.82a ~. 
“ 

tate 

ett 

8, = Oa 


. 15243, I. F.. 
. 14736, tos bal j, bal j, a, '16, $1.75; 
75; ag $1. 7531.1 F., 


of 
_ 
woke 
oou 
SS & sssesas 
wi Po 


Banya ta 
4 
wa 


"A: 
S: 
i=) 


oo 
N 


QO Spee wouorp wp 
Pee ps : 
~ 
N 
a 


rm 


PO 22 OE PB” 


4139, tax, tA bal m, bal j, j, 16, 
; 90c; df, 90c; R R. F., 2 ae 

. 14139, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, a, '16; 
:f, $1.25; df, $1. 25; 1. F., $3.75; R'F., 


Z 
- 


~*~ 
-_ 


pt. 16, 
, tax, sept, 16, 35c; f, 35c; 
974, tax, sept, "16, $1.20; f 


a, s, "16, 70c;f, 70c; df, 70c. 
tax, balj, a, 16, 85c; f, 85c; df, 


aYy 
otk 
ree 


cs 
~ 
ar 


cree 


- (W, 150i9, tax, j 
f, $1.80; I. i 
tax, ina "16, $1.70; f, $1.70; 


~~ w= wm 
we 


© cit 


De Bp Ba” 


. of R. R. T., tax, j, a, 16. $562.50; l-c 





AMERICAN 


BAKER'S Breakfast 


FEDERATIONIST 





m 
4 
2 


. W. W., $250 

. U. of A., tax, i. a, S, . 

of A., tax, oct, 16 

, tax, oct, 16, 

I. S. B., of A. tax, sept, 

E. W. of A., bal l-c assess to 


j 
& 
Meg 
eno 


°° 
= 


i 
B_S0 
=e? 


mM te 
we’ § 

4 
bal 


n~ 
nave, 
aime 


S 
et 
ou; 


ad hs 


na 


A. of A., tax, j, a, s, o, "16 : 
55, tax, sept, 16, $15.75; f, $15.75; 
75; 1. F., $3.25 


‘oledo, Ohio, tax, july, 


‘e) 
Y 
- 
nn 


oo, 
me 


16, to and incl 
16 
T. &1. A, Brainerd, Minn, tax, oct, 
incl sept, 
&L.A., Shawnee, Okla, tax, may, 
incl apr, 
-L. Charleston, ‘Ill, tax, a, s, 0, 16. 
., Chicago, Ill, tax, oct '16, to and incl 
"17... 
“e. 14755, sup 
15307, Ne 
307, 


"15, to and 


"16, to ‘and 


Bo 
be 


. C.. a. Christi, Tex, ape on 
iated check..... 

L. A., Marshaltown, “Iowa, tax, j, a, s, 16 
L. = Kalamazoo, Mich, tax, m, j, j, "16 
L. C., Olean, N Y, tax, apr, '16, to and 
sept, '16.. , Chie 

14883, tax, sept, "16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c 
- 15109, tax, bal aug, "16, 55c; f, 55c; d f, 

5.25 


bilge | 
Pees 


rei fe Re 


wn 
wn 
a 


s x 
116 
60; 


So Se a Sel 
- on 


weRo 
i. 


Ro 
“” $l 5 
134, na ‘pal j, bal i a, 
f, $1.21; I. F., 

Sg tax, bal j, bal. s, 


16, $1.40; f, 


"16, $1.22; 
"16, 30¢; 


~- 
= 
nN 


yD x 
w 
2: 
N&m 
gare a 


yi 


ye “Ts603, tax, sept, 
f, $1.40.. 

4609. tax, bal m, , bal j, bal j, bal a, s, 
"4 P1640; ef $16.40; df, $16.40; I. F., 


R. Be 
Cc. L. 15046, i bal a, s, '16, 55c; f, 55c; d f, 
55 


os 
eS 


i) 


N 


Nw NNwM 
38 
° 


a 


— 


as8sS $8 8 8 


Ano 
ooo 


vy © + & © 
oo oc 8S ©& 


7) 


CY 3 O & LsowDdG 


ASS. A. 13188, tax, aug, '16, $3; f, $3; 
. C.' & S. 13105, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, a, "16, 
"$8.15; f, $8.15; d f, $8. 18 

.S. of B. E. 9003, 


” 
wing 
a 
nO en! 
he 


34, . 
: df, $1.05; I. = $2. 
. 15022, tax, sept, '16, fi. 10; f, $1.10; 


. 10384, tax, j, a, s, 16, $1.95; f, $1.95; 


aps 
NERS Ot we 
ne 


- 15192, tax, bal a, s, ’16, 85Sc; f, 85; d f, 
; 1. F., 50c 


5 
4707, tax, sept, '16, 45c;f, 45c; df, 45c 
. 8809, tax, bal j, bal a, s, 16, $2. 


id f $2.40; 1. F., 
- tax, sept, de: Sas: f, $4.45; 
"16, $15; f, $15; 


ae oro 
an 
we: 8 

ae 
eee) 


Z 
eee 


1 
; 1. F., $2.50 
. 10886, tax, j, a, s, 


~ 


re 
apn 


= 


_ LF 
245, ‘tax, sept, '16, $2.30; f, $2.30; d f, 


Ty; * se 14377, tax, bal a, s, 16, 
, $6.70; d f, $6.7 
1, tax, bal j, bal a, s, '16, $3.65; f, 
f, $3.65; 1. F., $3 ; 
* Pocatello, Idaho, tax, 3a @ "S.... 
A. 15017, I. F 
4257, ax, ‘pal j, bal j, a, '16, $2.05; f, 
5; d f, $2.05; I. F., $3.35 
4640, tax, bal, j, bal j, bal a, s, 16, $1.85; 
85; f, $1.85 71. F., $1.25; R. F., 25c. 
5233, tax, sept, "16, $2.45; f, $2. 45; df, 
45; I. F., $2.75 
’ 15012, tax, july, 16, $1; f, $1; df, $1 
. 15012, tax, bal j, bal j, a, "16, $1; f, $1; 


65, tax, a, s, °16, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c. 
204, tax, bal a, s, 16, 45c; i, 45c; df, 


WO PO Mom wo 
eres 


— 


Crs 
rane 


J 


e 


AX. wn 
seetaee 
aa 


hor: 
Q°* 
gee 


F. 
Ss. 
H. 
B. 
H. 


ZOw 
ox 
wO8 


. 14655, tax, x bal bel 3 4 bala, s, "16, 
» $10.85; d f T een . F., $4.7 


"16, $4.80; f, 
: i. Be 25e; 


*, 
°o- 
io) 
an 


te” 
wm 35 


i 


, tax, j, a, s, "16 
, 1-¢ assess to O. Ww.Ww 


see 


, Aurora, Ill, tax, j, a, s,’ 
. 15249, tax, sept, '16, $1 ‘08: f, $1.09; 


Hears 


=> 


iso og sept, M4 $2.35; f, $2.35; 
- $1.75; sup, 4c 

Ti so16. tax, nny ut $1.35; f, $1.35; 

1.35; I, F., 25¢ 

Ba bas, tax, oct, '16, $2.67; f, $2.67; 


- 14339, tax, sept, '16, $2.30; f, $2.30; d f, 
; I. F., 3c 


. 11643, tax, aug. "16, $1.55; f, $1. fe d f, 
: F., 75c; l-c assess to O. . W. 


wan 
mn 
i IP en 
ae Pais 


mae we 
arNs.! 
S 


8c 
 L. > tax, sept, "16, $5.35; f, $5.35; df, 
"$5. 35; F., 
a % vs. 8373, tax, bal j, bal a, s, 16, $1.15; 
f, $1.15; df, $1.15 
4055, tax, we "16, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c. 
G. & M. 15273, I. F 
"T. B. & A. “13281, tax, sept, '16, 35c; f, 35c; 
d f, 35c; sup, 5 
.N. & A. 14742, tax, bal july, '16, 20c; f, 


; df, 20c 
. S. 14968, tax, bal j +. es _oe 16, 
1.42; R. F., 


$1.43; 1, $1.43; df, 
_ ‘$13.30; ? $13. 30; 


148 tax, aug, 
10.7 
15177, tax, bal j, bal a, s, '16, 
40; df, ce * ib oy 
bal m, b: 
12 50; df, $12. 50; 


4% MRP SP 


Y PF 
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incl june; ’17 

Cc. L. U., South Norwalk, Conn, tax, may, "16, 
_to and incl oct, "16 
L. U., Molden, Mass, tax, feb, 16, to and 
“a july, 

A. W. 14 il, tax, bal dec, "15, bal j, bal f, bal 
m, bal a, bal m, ’16, 30c; f, 30c; df, 30c 

F. L, 15127, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, °16, $2.55; 
. $2.55; d f, $2.55; I. F., $5.65; R. F., 25e; 


7 
E.T.L. & H. I. U., sup 
.. Wallingford, Conn, sup 


aOs00 


eP Ovrs 


., tax, sept, "16 
.E.1. A. & B, 1. L. of A., tax, sept, ’ 


ao 


moo” 


| 
Bo” or Roehm 


2709. bal m, bal j 
=f, $7.45: "df, $7.45: I. ®., 31.30: R 


up, 4c 
“PA 15068, tax, pal ae bal j, bald, bal a, 
"16, S208 $2.09. 4 t » $2.0 . F., 25e 
Port Angeles, Wash, tax, ys "15, to 
d incl nov,’ 16 
. 11366, tax, sept, '16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 
of .S. & D. M., tax, sept, "16 
. U. . A., tax, sept, "16. 
.& A.W. of N. A., 


iatol ss 
g° 


cots 


22 


bal j, bal a, s, Sa Y ww 
°K. F.. 25e; R. F., 
ten bad Cesk he ako, ‘; "16, 
-30; d f, $5.30; I. F., $1; 


% @geeerr rors 4 
~ 


* © 
aaa 


rive 
, tax, bal j, ‘bal a, s, 16, $8.95; f, 
» $8.95; I. F., 75c; sup, $7.. 
16, 60c; f, 60c; ‘af, 


j, bal a, s, '16, $5.55; 
«» $9; . $1.40. ee 
16, $8.50; f, 


rT3206, com bal j, bal a, s, 16, $1; 
. $1; I. F., 50c 

~ Vow toria, Ohio, tax june, 16, to and incl 
5 Petaluma, Cal, tax, june, "15, to and 
“1 nov, "1 


tae 


i=] 
or 


~ 


por Br 


-COL. U. Niles, Ohio, tax, i, j, a, 16. 

Rin See Sheridan, Wyo, tax, jan, "16, to 

d incl sept, "1 

i. ©. Wichita Falls, Tex, tax, mar, ’ 
to and incl aug, 16 

F. L. 15260, tax, sept, '16, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c; 
I. F., $3.25; sup, 59c rer 

W.R. & R. W. 14565, tax, bali, bal a, 's, 
$3.75; f, $3.75; d f, $3. 

W. W. 12865, tax, bal j, ‘bal ji, 
$2.80; f ,$2.80; d f, $2.80; I. F., $6.2 

F. L. 15047, tax, bal j, bal a, s, '16, e160: f, 
_ $1.60; d f, $1.60; 1. F., 50c 
. L. 11345, tax, re bal a, 8, "16, 85c; f, 85c; 

x 1.2 


df 85c; I. F., 
G. & W. W. 9840, tax, j, a, '16 $20; f, $20; 
C. F. 15274, tax, s, 0, 16, $2.40; f, ‘$2. 40; 
» $2.40 nee’ : 


Pp 
S 


U 
?. 
B. 
oO. 
E. 
F. 
va; 
Cc 
F. 
E. 
T. 
?. 


x 


d f, $20 


i ae 

F. 3 11449, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, '16, ‘$i. 40; 
f, Tg ms $1. 40 

N. & H. R. R. F. H., etc., 79, tax, 
july, ie. 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 

L. 14833, =, wee bal a, s, 
#2. 20; df, 

Ww. 14631, tax, “ = 16, 70c; «2 70c; 

G. W. 11407, tax, sept, 16, $1. 40; ‘f gia 40; 
d f, $1.40 

e B. W. 





OWNEY'S 


Cocoa, Chocolate 


are 


and Chocolates 


household words in those 
homes where quality and 
moderate prices are 
appreciated. 


All Lowney’s products 
meet the Government 
standard, Dr. H. W. 
Wiley’s and the Westfield 
Standards of pure foods. 


For Your Children’s Sake 











9. C. F. 


A. eee tax, aug, ‘16, oat; f, $2.32; 


d f, 


f, 


F. & ® va EK. 14687, tax, sept, 16, 25¢; 
50c 


25c; d f, 25c; I. F., 


S. W. 12282, tax, sept, "16, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 
50c; I. F., $1 

C. F. E. 14851, tax, bal i, bal j, bal a, s, 16, 
$2.05; f, $2.05; d f, $2. ? 

T. S. 12046, tax, bal m, tel j, bal j, a, "16, 
$8.50; f, $8.50; d f, $8.50; 1. F., $5; R. F., 


25¢ 
F. L. 
d 
L. P. 
f, 
H. 


15228, ‘tax, bal a, s, 16, $1.50; f, $1.50; 


f, ‘a 
do, ae bal j, bal j, bal a, s, '16, $1.30; 
$1.30; d f, $1.30; I. F., 25c; R. F., Zc 

N. & A. 14755, tax, bal o, bal n, bal d, "15, 


bal js bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, '16, $4.63; 


f, 
. CL. 


my d f, $4.63; I. F., $2.12 ‘ 
Amarillo, Texas, tax, aug, 15, to and 


incl yrtn "16 . 
U. P. M. 15008, tax, sept, '16, $3; f, $3; df, $3 


J.P. 


I. 


Cc. L. 


15263, tax, sept, "16, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c; 
F., $4.25; sup, 25c 
U., Bridgeport, Conn, tax, nov, ‘15, to 


and incl july, '16 
. L. U., Stamford, Conn, tax, m, j, j, '16 
Cc. L. U., Port Chester, N. Y., tax, june, to 
and incl nov, ‘16 
F. of L. eens, Ill, tax, may, to and 
incl oct, 
T. & L. C.,  ESENS N. J., tax, j, a, S, "16 
Oklahoma Ss. F. of L., tax, june, '16, to and 
incl may, '17 
Cc. L. U., Somerville, Mass, tax, j, a, +; "16 


Pottsville, Pa, tax, j. a, s, 


6 
P. B. W. 11757, tax, sept, '16, BSc; f, 85c; 
d f, 85c; I. F., 25c 


F. L. 
d 
S$. M. 
? 
F. 


13153, tax, pura. s, "16, $2.15; f, $2.25; 
f, $2.15; I. F., SER ern 
U. of the L. I. N. . 14759, tax, sept, '16, 
c; f, 75c; df, : 
14441, tax, b bal j, bal a, & , $1.40; , 


$i. 40; df, $1.40; I. F., $1.2 
M. W. W. 12674, cody sept, "16, . 8. 25; f, $5. 25; 
d f, $5.25; I. F., $2.50. 
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Main Office 


44 Whitehall St. 
New York 


INDEPENDENT SALT C 





Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Tele phone Call, 640 Hamilton 





WAREHOUSES: 


Manhattan Market 


Telephone Call, 1136-7 Sth St. 


332 East 103d Street} 














i, 
tax, j, a, "16, $2. 0; f, $2.50; 
. F., 50e 

"16, $1.60; f, $1.60; 
'16, 40c; f, 40c; 
feb, "16, to and 
f. 15053, tax, bal j, bal a, 8s, 16, 

2.35; df, $2.35; 1. F., $3 
156, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, "16, 
i, $18.50; d f, $18.50: I. F.. $2.50: 

25c 

$4.35; 
f, $3.10; 
'16, 45c; f, 45c; 


7 aes. sept, "16, $4 35; f, 
, $4.35: 1. , $1. 
‘ —_> tai aug, 
re 10; 75e 

_ M. ie: 14039, tax, sept, 


"16, $3.10; 


up 
, El Reno, Okla, sup 


14742, sup 
. 15136, tax, a, s, "16, hoe 30; f, $29.30; 
29. 
310, sup 
. 14957, tax, bal a, bal | ™ , bal j, i. 16, 
-32; f, $1.32; d f, $1.31; I. F., $2.25 
. 12696, tax, bal j, bal ; bal a, s, "16, 
: 60; d f, $2.60; I. F., $3.60; 
Wallingtord, Conn, tax, oct, '15, to 
and incl mar, 
Pennsylvania S. FE of L., tax, july, 
on dec, '16 i 
. Ho. T. &2. C., Aberdeen, Wash, tax, apr, 
<8 and incl sept, "16... 
. T. & L. C., Allentown, Pa, tax, apr, to and 
2 dec, ' 16 
& L. A.. Canton, Ill, tax, 
incl nov, 
F. E. 14632, sup 
T. & L. C., La Salle, Ill, tax, o, n, d, "16 
Ss. M. 10342, tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, 
= s, "16, $1.15; f, $1.15; d f, $1.15; a Fea 


G. W. 15164, tax, sept, '16, $1.65; f, $1.65; 
d f, $1.65; I. F., $1.75... 
- P. 14843, ‘tax, sept, '16, 75c; f, 75c; df, ' 
. B. 15009, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j bal a, s, 
a ee d f, $6.40; I. F., $id: 1S: 


, tax, sept, "16, $2.70; f, $2.70; 


F., 25¢ . : 
"16, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 


to and 


june, to and 


278, tax, sept, °16, 45c; f, 45e; d f, 
: me 25 


gt tax, sept, '16, 
‘16, $1.30; f, $1.30; 


70c; f, 70c; 


M.& TW. 16, 95c; f, 
95c; 95c¢ 


M. W. G. W. 
;I 


10263, tax, sept, 


15146, tax, sept, "16, 95c; f, 95e; 
25c 


"16, $3.95; f, $3.95; 


.E.15 0, tax, fates. "16, $3.20; f, $3.20; 

» $3.20 

. M. 10953, tax, sept, "16, $3.40; f, $3.40; 
oo 


40; 1. 


Il. 


J. W. 15213, tax, bal a, s, '16, $18.90; f, $18.90: 
d f, $18.90; I. F. $4.50; sup, 50c 
F. L. 15109, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, o, 
$2; f, $2: d f, $2; I.'F., $9.60 
F. W. 15179, tax, sept, '16, $13; f, ‘$13; 
I. F., $9.50; sup, $5.40... 
.B. & N. W. 14065, sup. 
. & A. 11597, sup 
706, tax, aK bal a, s, 16, 65c; f, 65c; 
1.25 


; 


wa 
@: 


N- 


Ypirs 
aa 
A 


mn 
ht 


: $1. 
“S08, tax, bal ss bal a, s, '16, 90c; f, 90¢; 


> 


a mW soy 


- 
YW =m? 


2 
ty 
ae 
6 


ean ea’ } § -—s. s, °16, $1.25; f, 

25; ai $i. 25; 1.F., 

14190, tax, bal j j, bal} bal a, s,’16, $3.05; 

"$3.05; d f, $3.05; I. $10; R. F., 50c.. 

F.L. 12776, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, 16, $23.50; 
f, $23.50; d f, $23.50; I. F., $2.25; R. F., 
25c; sup, 4c 

J. W. wg tax, sept, 16, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, 

F., 50c 


$1.75; I. F., $14; R. 
at 16, $1.95; f, $1.95; df, 


= 
* 
= 


‘isis tax, sept, 


, Marseilles, Ill, sup 
f'P. & S. F. of U.S. & Can, tax, sept, 


0: 1. F.. $13 Tex, tax, may, '16, to and 


LA “av 
H. I. Spa tax, sept, 16, $1. 65; f, $i. 65; ‘df, 
"16, $1. 20; f, $1.20; 


1.6. 
Cc. M. W: _— tax, a, s, 
d f, $1. 


U. L. 4379. tax, bal m, bal j bal j, a, "16, 
$1.05; f, $1.05; d f, $1.05; r ¥.. 50c; R. F., 
25c; 1-c assess to O. W. W., 15c......... 

U.L. 14379, tax, bal j, bal j, bala, s, "16, $1.60; 
f, $1.60; oh » gmt R. F., 75c; 1-c assess to 
O. W. W., 

T. & L. C., "Gresaville. 
and incl nov, "16 
L. U., Hutchinson, Kans, tax, june, 
‘and incl nov, 

CL. U.. Chippewa ] Falls, Wis, tax, june, 16, 
to and incl dec, 

G. D. W. 14866, ia roa bal a, s, 16, $1. 10; 
f, $1.10; d f, $1. 

L. P. 15080, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, = 16, 85c; 
f, 85c; d f, 85c; 1. F., 75c; R. F., 25 

H. S. 12347, tax, bal j, bal j, —* s, 16, $3. 20; 
f, $3.20; df, $3.20; R. F., 

E. C. P. 14585, ~ bal a, ™ “16, 55c; f, 55c; 


d f, 55c; I. F., ‘ 
F. L. 7241, tax, yh "16, 55c; f. 55e; df, 55¢ 
R. W. 15135, tax, sept, '16, $4.05; f, $4.05; 

df, $4.05; I. F., 

J. ad 14976, tax, bal a, s, '16, 75c; f, 75c; d f, 


B. 
Ss. 


S C, tax, june, 16, to 


16, to 


'W. 14659, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, '16, 
45; f, $1.45; d f, $1.45 


1€ 
$1. 
H. . 14715, tax, bal j, bal. j, bal a, s, 16, 
~ 90; f, $4.90; df, $4.90; I. F., $2.25; R. F., 


N. eh 14199, tax, ana Ly’ 
f, nek 75; ey $1.7 

C. E. &S. A.A. 14918, ey bali, bal j, bal a, s, 
16, $2.30; f, $2.30; df, $2.30; R. F., 25c 

G. B. nee, tax, aug, "16, $5.95; f, $5.95; df, 
$5.95; I. F., $5; sup, 12c 

E.W. dena, tax, sept, PG, 65c; f, 65c; df, 65c. 

E. C. & S. 14528, tax, sept, "16, 55c; f, 55¢c; 


, bala, s, 16, $1.75 
25c 











FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








] 
If you live in New York, you will save money by 
burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 
















4% 55ce. 
¢ U., Scranton, Pa, tax, may, 
incl oct, - RES SRS eae RS | 
D. W. 15103, Bay aug, '16, $2.20; f, $2.20; 
d f, $2.20; F., $3.50 
C. Se Ww. 15189, ro 
. L. 14783, tax, bal j, bal a, s, ’ 
$1.30: eT 
O. P. 14900, tax, bal j, bal a, s, '16, $1.85; f, 
ss df, $1.85; I. F., $1.50; R. F., 25c.... 
+ % ep tax, sept, "16, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 
eds on Sn oho bnesup edo de in heihhe ces 
+ R. we L. 15232, oa. sept, 16, $1.45; f, 
$1.45; d f, $1.45; I. F., $1.75; —p. 50c . 
Ss. W. 15178, oar, ah “ad a, s, > Fels 15; f, 
$4.15; df, $4.15; 1. F., $8.75; sup” 2.7 
oO. P. 14878, tax, +h 16, $4.62; f, $4.62; ai, 
F., $1; sup , $2. 
16, $5.20; f, $5.20; ‘df, 
» $5; i $1.2 
» $2.50; sup. =. et 


"16, to and 





’ "16, $31.40; t $31.40; df, 
25. 


‘bal j, bal j, bal: a,s 


*% DME is ae Bs 9h 2 ons adasidatdacdes chs 
w. 14667, tax, sept, "16, 57c; f, 57c; d f, 
Oe aa COPS 1 a ers a eee ee ee 
F.L 5806, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, ™ $3.25: 
m $3.25; df, $3 .25; R. F., 25c; sup, 4c...... 

. Ze is Se vote tax, apt "16, $3.40; f, 


© 33, 40; d f, ‘$3.4 
T. S. 10227, tax, bai j, bal j, a, 16, ‘$3.80; f, 
$3.80; df, $3.80; I. F., $1.25 
F. L. 15142, tax, bal j, bal j, 
fig 10; Af, $9105 I. ‘ 
. W. P. 15073, tax, bal j, bal 3 bal a, s, "16, 
mt f, 75c; df, 75c; R. F., 
t. G Royersford and Spring City, Pa, tax, 
feb, '16, to and incl july, '1 
T. & L. C., Winona, Minn, hae sept, 
incl aug, '16. 
& L.C., E Bois, Pa, tax, aug, "16, to and 
incl july, ’1 - 
. & L.A, Sioux City, Iowa, tax, aug, 16, to 
‘and incl jan, ’17..... 


bal a. s, 16, $9.10; 
3.75 


"15, to and 


“ —. tax, sept, 
‘$1. 60; hab ebdlesaRied cavaiite édbé 

V. 14990, tax, sept, 16, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 

W. G. S. 15043, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j. bal a, s, 
"16, $1.25; f, $1.25; d f, $1.25...... 

C. F. 15239, tax, sept, '16, 55c; f, 55c; df, 55¢ 

W. P. R. 10830, tax, sept, 16, 55c; f, '55c: df, 


55c 

F. L. 12412, tax, oats. bal a, s, ’16, $1. 10; f, 
$1. 10; d f, $1.10 

Cc. F. 15134, tax, sept, 


Ww. 13130, tax, sept, "16, pean: f, $2.60; d f, 


Ey As « oS vicky oe 4b65 ove ctven 
i Ls ids 4 bib oS bipe'e aeOebaeiey on 
a Rt Ae 
E. C. L. 15312, sup... 

RR 8 Se, ere rae 
T. & L. A., Fort Madison, Iowa, tax, j,a,s,'16 
Q. W. I. U. of N. A., tax, sept, "16.......... 
I. B. of P. M., a j. Bh cals atch 
PLS | eae es 

F. L. 15034, relay “Bal i, bal a, s, 16, $5.20; f, 

$5.20; d f, $5.20; I. F., 

J. & P. W. 15227, tax, sept, 16, $i. 50; f, $1.50; 
df, $1.50; I. F., RE Se ee 

P. C. U. of the U.S. of A. & Can, sup Wasele 

Iowa State Library, Des Moines, Iowa, 

F. H. 15231, tax, sept, '16, $1.15; f, $1. 5; af, 

SE .BSs. Bo. en BOOS GU, Bes ces wicvicscs 
S. T. & B. 14188, tax, sept, '16, 70c; f, 70c; df, 





~* 


= 
a oo Ww 


a 


mw 


a8 888 


13. 


70c; sup, 10c. . 
F. L.. 14869, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, 16, $1.55; 
f, $1.55; 4 f, $1.55; R. F., 25c; sup, 29c. . 

& A. 42, sup........ 
G. M. 14319, tax, bal f, bal m, bal a, bal m, 
bal j, bal j, bal a, s, ty hn PiS2s f, $13.25; df, 
«3 25; 1.F., $6.25;R ~0 $1.2 25; emp. TS. 
. F. E. i5314, eee 
L. 15315, sup. 
Cc. M. 14061, tax, bal j, bal a, pals,” 16, $5.30; 
f, $5.30; df, $5.30; I. F., 
L. »% 15041, tax, sept, 16, $26.80: f, $26.80; 
» $26.80; I. F., $6; sup, 12c... 
E. a 7 o 11959, tax, bal j, bal a, s,'16, $54; 
« F be $54; I. F., $5.50 
+, Jacksonville, Ill, tax, m, j. "16 
, Cortland, N Y, tax, apr, 46, to 
—— "16 ‘ 
Westville, Ill, tax, j, a, s, 
4% oa aug, ‘16, 85; t ‘Bass; ‘df, 
$5; sup, 25c 
r. tare, tax, bal oe d, ‘bal : a, S, "16, 
ds 35 « es $10. 50; 


ree, 


Bw 
am 


PD 
ace 
Cer 


"ro on 
BP¥rr 

30 ae 

“3 


: ” $1.25: sup, 25c. 

TW. 10093, tax, sept "16, $1.10; f, $1.10; 
$1. 10; sup, $20 
. 15166, tax, Peal ji, a, “ a $30.50; f, $30.50; 
, $30.50; I. F., $8.2 
” 15208, tax, sept, "6, $15.30; 
“ $15.30 

. W. 15197, tax bal a, s, '16, $21.30; f, 

wt | opt t.. $4.50; sup, $1 ; 
> T. & O. 14569, tax, bal m, 
bal bal « s, 16, 575.00; f, $25.40; 
5.4 , $1. 75; R.F., 
16, $1. 10; 4 ‘$i. 10; df, 


Dn 
wane 
+ a 
ta* 
as 
a 
> 


paras 
SSA: 


f, $15 30; 


a aos 
ac - 
onitsiay 
berm, 
ie 


nn 


i oo 


50c 
i714, tax, bal j, ‘bala, s, 16, $5. 70;f, 
$5.70 


ax, sept, "16, $1 ‘95; ‘f, $1. 95; df, 


,t 

cm $1.25 

C.’ 13046, tax, sept, '16, 
AS 


"16, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, 


HzO 
ae 
Oo 


$7.15; f, 


- 


$7 
om 030, tax, sept, 
3 


fe) 


0; I. F., 5 hiebik® F 

" W. 15033, tax, sept, "16, $3.05; f, $3.05; 
, $3.05; I. F., $2.25; sup, 4c 

- 12018, tax, aug, 16, $1.35; f, $1.35; ‘af 


a 4 
Baa 


2018. tax, ‘sept, "16, $1.35; f, $1. 35; df, 


~" 


16, 55c; f, 55e; df, 


= 


. 15133, tax, bal a, s, 
3” 


mh OS 3 3 > 
Al i a 
we 
4 


Ah po op 
rpapenog 


riasli, tax, bal a, s, '16, 60c; f, 60c; 


4543, tax, sept, "16, $1.40; f, $1.40; df, 


eS 
af 
40. 
B. 
BC 
14 


a 
~ 


B. H. 14872, tax, sept, '16, $4.80; f, 
df, $4.80. . : ‘ 

989, tax, sept, "16, 75c; 

“F., 65¢ . 
13033, tax, bal i. bal a, s, '16, 
"$1.85; d f, $1.8 

F. L. 14770, tax, ae bal m, wry bal, bal a, 

s, 16, $1.15; f, $1.15; df, $1. yr 

F. % 8060, tax, bal j, bal j, eae 2. 's, + £2.90: 
f, $2.90; d f, $2.90; I F., 

F. a tax, apt. _ $3. 50 f Sup, $1 20; df, 
$3. 20; I. F., $3.7 . F., $1; sup, $1 

F. L. asst tax, bei je bal a, s, '16, $3.10; f, 
$3.10; d f, $3.10; I. F., $12.50; R. F., 50c 

W. D. 14412, tax, bal j, = & bal a, s, ‘16, 
2 ma $1.35; df, $1.35; 1.1 » $2.15; 8. B.. 


w. Ee ‘of M.., tax, ‘sept, 16 

I. S. & E., tax, acct of sept, '16 

M. A,” T. W. & H. 15117, tax, aa ba bale, 
, $6.7 


Ss. 
0; mE RS 
F. f, 75c; df, 75¢ 


$1.85; f 


"16, $8.75; f, $8.75; df, $8.7 
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WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD) 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses. We Sell direct to the 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your carpenter can instal! 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOoOOoOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. New Aibany, Ind 




















. 14868, tax, sept, 16, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c 
: 14948, tax, sept, "16, $1. 25; f, nan 25; 
1.25 


» Douglas, Ariz, sup : a oe -20; 
632, tax, sept, '16, $137:78;4, $137.75; » $1.20 
eS gr 75; 1. F., $44.2 57 , Sept, 
. 14851, sup b ie 14985, tax, Se. a, s, '16, 95e; f, 95c; 
. 14767, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s,’16, $5; Se 
df, $5; 1. F., $3.25; R. F., $1; su vs " , 15258, tax, bal sept, 16, 15e; f. 15c; 
200, tax, bal a, s, "16, $3.60; f, a F., $2.75; sup, $4.50. . 
3.60; I. F., $8.50; sup, 75c ‘ A. 12755, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s. "16, 
ae , Terra Haute, Ind, tax, apr, '16, to and .95; f, $5.95; d f, $5.95; I. F., $1.75; 
| it, 16 § ’ $4; sup, 63c 
.» Indianapolis, Ind, tax, i; j, a, "16... s , 12888, tax, sept, "16, 53c; f, 54c; df, 53c; 
. F. of L., tax, o, n, d, 16 p44 * $2; sup, 25c 
& L. : 14566, tax, bel j, bal a, s, "16, $8.20; f, 
Lc. Shreveport, La, tax, apr, 16, to "$8.20; df, $8.20; I. F., $2; sup, $4.55. . 
d incl sept, '16. s F. L. 14291, tax, bal j, "ial i bal a, s, 16, 85c; 
.U. . Gloversville, N Y, tax, o, n, d, 16. s f, 85c; d f, 85c. 
L. A., New Athens, Ill, tax, 0, n, d, °16 B. P. A. 13167, tax, ‘sept, "16, $1.05; f, $1.05; 
f. $1. 


2 moar 


isi 


Z 
a." 
a 
we 


wn 


rn 0 
pase ae 
a tat 

e-v 


BHO OF 
Mer 


12794, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, '16, $2.92; d 

"f, $2.92; df, $2.91;1. F., $1.25; R. F., $25.. 2s Y. W. 14639, tax, rye ham 

y. D. 12493, 12 sept, "16, $1.60; f, $1.60; $5.65; $5.65; d f, $5.65; I. F., $3.75: 
te 


. Wee 
Ss. Me & J. 14596, tax, bal j hee, s, 16, $2.42; 
f, $2.42; df, $2.41; a 
5. Ww. og tax, bal , bal a, s, "16, 
$88; f, $3.15; pal, bal 5. » 25; R. F., 


, bal a, s, "16, $2.90; f, H. > 14805, tax, bal * bal m, bal j, bal ij. 
» 50c bel m s, M ay Ry ~ , $2.85; d f, $2.85; 
, tax, mr al, bal i pale. s, "16, $1.40; R. F., $1.5 p, 8c.~ 
$1.40; at $1.40 + $1. M. 7 idrea. cn ‘sept, "16, $2.15; f, 
. B. W. 15304, I. F d f, $2.15; sup, 4c 
14933, tax, sept, "16 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c; F. L. 14636, tax, a, s, ’ 


a 8 1 i J 
14536, tax, aug, 16, 75c; f, 75c; d f, 75c; » ee tax, sept, 
1 .25 
. 12692, tax, sept, 16, $5.75; f, $5.75; df, 
75 
ae tax, sept, '16, 45c; f, 45c; d f, 45c; 
5 


'F 1.1 
14847, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, acct oct, . M. E. 15282, tax, sept, '16, $4.40; 
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A safe and palatable laxative for children B‘ checking wind colic and 


correcting intestinal troubles 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup common with children dur- 
ps baa period ¢ teething, helps to 

“ roduce natural and healthy slee 
Absolutely non-narcotic thes the fretting baby an ines. 
Does not contain opium, morphine, nor any of their derivatives by gives relief to the tired mother. 
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24. G. W. 14367, tax, bal j, bal j, a, °16, 70c; 
, 70c; d f, 70c 
F. L. 11587, tax, bal j, bal a, +" 16, ‘$i. 15; 
f, $1.15; df, $1.15; I. F., 25c; R. F., 25c. 
Ss. T. B., ete, 13188, eas. sept, ie $3; f, $3; 
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bal a, s, '16, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c 
F. L. 12696, bal I. F 
T. & L. C., Fond Du Lac, Wis, ‘tax, june, to 
and incl nov, '16, $5; sup, 50c 
N. C. F., New York City, sup ani 
T. 14745, os bal s, o, "16, 57c; 
‘df, “56c; R. F., 75 
o.Vi i dL A, Wheeling, W Vay ia 0, 


"16, 55e; f, 55e; 


f, S7e; 


16 
Ss. t. B, etc., 14491, 
d f, 55c 
Cc. &S. Ww. 10184, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, "16, 


tax, aug, 


$2.20; f, $2.20; d f, $2.20; I. F., 50c; R. F., 
50c. 
Cc. Cc. S. & S. OW - 9186, tax, Ss, 0, 16, $2.90; 
* YER | SRS errs 
S. TB. & A. 14268, tax, pals, s, '16, $1.30; 
1.30; d f, $1.30; I. SGec... 


f, $ 
T. & 


to —_ incl june, 


L. C.. Nashville, Tenn, tax, july, "1S, 


Ww. C. 5. —. tax, sept, , $2.50; f, $2.50; 
ry | ape stages. taliban ating agetaasient 
F. an 5220, tax, a, 5, 


16, $3.20; f, $3.20; 
d f, $3.20: I. F., $1.25 2 
H. G. & M. 15273, tax, sept, "16, 

$3.75; d f, $3.75... 


F. L. 12916, tax, aug, 16, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 
N. C. 14804, tax, j, s, o, "16, $5. 95; f, $5.95; 

7S Perera ee 
R. W. 14509, Sy bal j, bal a, s, * Ste; 


oe df, 6 
ers. W. 15189, 1. 


F Ww. 14940, tax, a, s, So $13. 53; f, $13. 54; 
Oe, Ss Be ey Es 8 00 00000090 

D. 15327, I.  Rehithn Spe i i aie 

U. T. W. of A., i-c assess toO. W. W...... 


U. T. W. of A., tax, bal j, bale, “6 


B, BE, Bae GED. ccccccce 

W. C. P. 15328, sup.... : 

I. P. & O. W. U. of A., tax, j, j, a, ante, "16 

Cc. L. U.. Washington, D. = SE é 

Cc. L. U., Ashland, Ky, sup............. 

U.L. L.. Granite a Ill, sup..... 

H.G. & M. 15273, I. F., $5.75; sup, 40c. 

R. & W. F. W. ites, tax, bai m, bal j, bal j, 
bal a, s, "16, $5.73; f, $5.74; d f, $5.73; 
MD, Ms 560.005 ch scncenndessananseies 

Cc. L. U., Somersworth, N H, tax, s, o, n, = 

T. T. & D. 12719, tax, s, o, '16, $2.40; f, $2. 
th ME cet se rkcenesontcusadnsitbrune te 

oe Ps 6 re ¢iteceneerebeaneenent 

i PREIS 

i Pts io. scereeegeees 

R. W. 15331, sup....... 

R. W. 15331, I. F.... 

T. & L. A., Watertown, N Y, sup 

F. L. 14342, tax, aug, ‘16, $1. 50: f, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50; bal 1-c hatters assess, l4c 

H. N. M. 7073, tax, 3 ont. 16, $3.47; 
f, $3.47; d f, $3.46; I. 2 Se are 

F. L. 8203, tax, aug, 16" $2.20; f, $2.20; 
Oe ia deitinndéttnnchs 0s teaenmanal 

F. L. 12924, tax, pote te bal a, s, "16, $6.75; 
_P 2% os: » $2.50; R. F., 75¢ 

L. Ps DET ns heck thee 6 omanacedin t 

F. L. 3106, ‘tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, '16, 83c; 
f, phe: +o * - epee 

F. L. Lii78, tax, bal j. bal j, bal a, s, 16, 


$5.40; f, $5.40; d f, $5.40; I. F., $12.50; 
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: * 4. ( Ladies’ Dining Rooms Up-stairs 
Louis Schmidt's MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 
PHONE MAIN 3236 


R es ta u ra Nn ft 702 7th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
































26. R. F., $1; sup, $5.. b jan, to and incl dec, '16 
F. L. 14967, tax, aug, "16, $1.35; f, $1.35; F. L. 15090, tax, oct, 16, 75c; f, om d f, 75c 
d f, $1.35 F. L. ay tax, oct, °16, $1 35; f, $1.35; 
F. L. 14716, tax, bal li, bal a, 4 o, "16, 65¢; df, 
, 63c; . F., 50c F. L. Psi. tax, bal j, bal a, s, ‘16, $2.85; f, 
"16, ‘sit 28; f, $14. 29; $2.85; d f, $2.85; sup, 8c 
bs $8; sup, $1.60 ‘ T. O. 12846, tax, a, s, 0, "16, $1.50; f, $1.50; 
. P d f, $1.50 
B. 14742, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s. F. L. 12709, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, ’ 
“05; f, $7.05; d f, $7.05; I. F., $9.50; = f, $12.35; af $12.35; I. F., $4.50; 
. F., $2.50; sup, $2.50 . F., $1.50 
. 10175, tax, bal 
.80; f, $8.80; d f, 
4388, to > apt. 16, $2.40; f, $2.40; 
75 


f 
F. E. 


H., tax, . 
. &S. W. U. SEN. A., tax, oct, 16 
16, #3 75; 2.75; . C., San —— Cal, tax, o, n, d, 
- L. 15308, ‘ 
. F. 15301, C F 
L. U., Douglas, Ariz, tax, nov, ’16, 
and incl apr, ‘17 
. T. A., Bisbee, Ariz, tax, o, n, d, 
. L. U., Honolulu, Hawaii, sup. . 
. U., Honolulu, Hawaii, tax, nov, * 
15095, tax. bal Ps bal a, s, ‘16, we 65; to and incl apr, °17 
$1.65; d f, $1.65; > F 25¢ * A. 14714, tax, bal j, bal j, bal 
15277, tax, s, | : oo . a f, $10.50; d f, $10.50; 1. F., 


T. , $10 

d f, $7.20; I. F., $15.... { F., ; 

& T. W. 15311, 1. F.. 0. A. 14788, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, ‘16, 
60¢; f, 60c; d f, 60c; R. 


M. : 

L. U., Fremont, Nebr, tax, o, n, d, "16. 

CL P. A. , sept, "16, $112.50; . 8. of P. E.'9003, tax, oct, 16, $1.45; f, $1.45; 
asse: 150 ‘df , $1.45 


ss t 
S. U.o TF. soe tax, sept, "16, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c; 
F., 


up 
| ¥. 11773, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, 
"16, $9.70; f, $9.70; d f, $9.70; I. F., 25e; 
+ » 25¢ 


O02 OOmryRs 


Load 


f, 


so > 
oes 


w.il 

P.1 623, tax, ‘oct, "16, '80c; f, 0c; df, 80c 15223, tax, a, s, "16, $1; f, $1; d f, $1; 

B. ~e tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, s, "16, $2 

$6. f, $6.40; d f, $6.40; I. F., $10; R. F., ris is tax, bal j, a, "16, $1.60; f, $1.60; 

.. tax, sept, 16, ‘$1.80; f, $1.80; F. L. 14909, tax, bal bal j, bal a, a, "16, 

; I. F., 25c; sup, 4c. . $2.10; f, $2.10; d f, b to: BF 25Sc. 

.» ete., a tax, oct, 16, $4.75; Cc. A. B. B. M. 14787, tax, bal =. a j, bal j, 

.75 ‘ . 16, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, $1. 

L. 13136, tax, sept, "16, $3.30: f, oa: 

30 


[- f bal a, . "16, 

30; f, $8.30; d f, . F., $2; R. F. 

.25; sup, 50c. . 

_U., Barre, Vt, tax, m, j, Me 

. C., Peru, Ind, tax, j, a, s, "16 

. 15067 tax eves "16, 6Sc: tf, 65c; d f, 65c; 
5 


F, 
Cc. 
Ss. 
C. 
- R. 
I. 
Ss. 
B. 
G. 


_ 


a) 
Ey Sete. 
hs 


sos 
=a 
ae 


~~ 
2 
° 
—_ 


te 


primed 4 OR 
—_ 


iP aig 


=—w 
‘o* 


sup i 
14959, tax, a, 8, 0, . 16, $1.95; 
: $1.95; sup, 50c sseeneeee 
. 15316, I. F., 50¢; sup, $1. 50 
.H. & L. 15232, sup : 
. W. 15287, I. F., $2.50; sup, $1 85.. 
_E. 147 55, tax, bal j. oe , a, a> $s 50: 
;d f, $5.50; mB , 75e; 


=~ 


yORA 
; KER Ss 
eee eaee 


ers sro 


6 
ortland, Me, tax, aug, '16, to and 


+ eee 


= 
n~ , 
— 


22 


. 15332, sup 
15332, I. F 
W. 14823, sup. . 
1. 11234, a a, 8, 0, 16, $15.25; f, $15.25; 
f, $15.2 F., $2.50. . 
. U.. = bal sept, '16.. 
5333, sup.. ° 
5333, 


ms 


bal j, bal > 
f, $13. » $13.90; Te 
5 See eap. | 
3188, tax, bal a, s, 16, $3.65; f, $3.65; 
; 1. F., $3; sup, $2.50 
ecibo, P R, tax, apr, to and ‘incl 


ret 


a 
s*? 


, Ill, tax, july, to and incl dec, "16 
Amboy, and vicinity, N J, 


rsmoo> oP ss 
Saeetet 
hal 


pier? pp eon, 
we Ss 
2) 

> 


"15210, tax, a, s, '16, $1.40; f, $1.40; 
0 


Zs ao Schenectady, N Y, tax, july, to and 
incl dec, ’ 

t. & FV. of L., Urbana and Cpemosien. Til, 
tax, aug, '16, to and incl jan, 17 

T. & L. A., International Falls, Minn, tax, 


a 
33 


$8 8 S8888n ssse 
2 ah pad 


9B POF 0 ms 


wi 


$13.05; df, Fis0s 'L. F., $14.2 


~ 
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Onguaites xpenses: J = Smith, $10; J D 
hubbuck, e564 58: Vv Guye, $35.10; 


Cc. & T. S. W. 15189, tax, sept, . $12.25; 
CE nth can acide caucus on $36 75 
U. L. C., Butler, SESE. RES pa 50 
F. L. 15185, tax, aug, ‘16, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35c 1 05 
3% ——_ Rn ligliaa ania aeays 10 00 
F. L. 15336, I. F., $1; sup, $1. i dine heat i 275 
F.& C.M. 13210. tax, = 16 9Sc; f, 9Sc; 
df 2 85 
F.L. 
$1.60; . $1 5 80 
B.C; C. & S. W. 108 5, tax, bal j, bal j, bal a, 
s, 16, $23.25; f me 25; d f, $23.25; I. F., 
Eek ons cheb ktnn neshae eae 113 25 
G. B. 14937, tax, aug. 16, $1.95; f, $1.95; 
Oi Is 0 50205 0426 0i0000ss%a2 8 85 
O. B. C. 14693, tax, 8, 0, '16, $2.20; f, $2.20; 
ER OP RR Pe ean 6 60 
Cc. J. L. Co Kensington, Ill, tax, july, '16, to 
GN G5 6054 cv ccd re cenheceuanes 10 00 
i, Gc SES nadid ah:0904002000000050004 10 00 
XR § 4 SSSR eS 12 75 
Cc. L. C., Marysville, Cal, sup sanuae 50 
S. U. of N. A., tax, oct, 'I6 ee a 71 80 
N. Y. N. H. & H . R. R. F. H., etc., 70, tax, 
aug, '16, 35c; f, 35e; is «> pnee-ndhhetn 1 05 
F. L. 821 ts bal i bal j, bal a, s, 0, 16, 
$2.25; f, ;df, $2.2 aeaad 6 75 
i, Rie dats tennak 004.0 beens eeesan 2 50 
A ning bn60d0066ns0 00000 canes 423 
IR. 0 no vncds00ttcccncnss 703 70 
Advertipemmente Ast. PUR... 2. cccccecececccs 1,473 65 
ES on kc sun 665 000 westtas ee 53 00 
$122,043 74 
EXPENSES 
. October, 1916, rent, Frank Morrison, trustee $880 00 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
REE ERE AE rE ee 62 50 
Organizing expenses: W Collins, $59.50; P H 
Fitzgerald, $31; T H Flynn, $70.50; ET 
Flood, $94.70; A Wilson, $48.15; H L 
Eichelberger, $67.77; H Streifler, $61.85; 
H Frayne, $174.05; A Marks, $31.50; J L 
Lewis, $77.89; L, Jost, $20; S Sontheimer, 
$58.50; J Olchon, $26.40; P J Smith, 
$62.85; S Cupinski, $31.70............... 916 36 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to O. W. W.), 
oie, 59 peli Mines 48 20 
Money refunded: nurses and attendants 14755, 
$2.95; hospital nurses and attendants 14715, 
24c; agricultural workers 11827, 76c; hair 
spinners 12347, 27c; cigar factory tobacco 
strippers 11939, 4c; federal labor 14566, 20c; 
marble mosaic, etc., 12707, 10c; elevator 
conductors and starters 14528, 8c; laborers 
prot 14640, 60c; suspender workers 10833, 
4c; federal labor 8227, 34c; hair spinners 
12353, 4c; bottle ing operatives 14719, 
$1.35; paper bag workers 11757, 8c; horse 
nail makers 10953, 4c; federal labor 8306, 
4c; federal labor 14342, I4c.............. 7 31 
. Translation, W von Ezdorf................. 1 25 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to O. W. W.): 
B F McIntyre, $39.95; H F Hilfers, $64.90 104 85 
Oqueiies expenses: P F Duffy, $61.80; J E 
Roach, $84.41; J A Flett, $58.40; J Ww 
Brown, $157. 58; S Iglesias, $66.23. . 428 42 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to O. Ww. ‘W), 
Minssewski. RE Ee reer ee 35 00 
Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, $62.21; 
M Richie, $35.15; W Tunstall, $34.21; L B 
ravers, $20.30; L Riordan, $50; R E 'Pea- 
body, $105.85; T O Grooves, $36........ 343 72 
Refund of overpayment of supplies, gold 
beaters 14670, E Madsen................. 04 
Salary, office employe, 1 2-7 days ending 
CEE Fe es ee ss an onnccndnesesace 2 30 
anizing expenses: J H Strief, $20; J E 
mith, ee i reas 66 40 
Organizin: mses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
J F Bol wal ee enn tes ae a Cae 40 82 
Organizing R Wh $38.90; 
} Sabolski, $12; C Huggins, $39.70....... 90 60 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
a i ae at ee i a 41 72 
Sone ae office employe, week ending oct 7, '16, 
it hh ie athe ted neekedness se 26 00 
$. mh, Am Fgp, POdept................ 100 00 
Postage on ——_ News Letter, P O dept. . 50 00 
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P Taylor, ty J G Brown, $61.37; 
é O Young, $73.50 
ag expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; A E 
ol 
Strike As to bottle sorters and washers 
— for 3rd week ay oct 3, '16, Max 
resident; Morris Faxon, secretary. 


6. Pe ay office employes, week ending oct 7, ‘16: 


10. 


- Organizing expenses: 


J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; D F Manning, 
$30; L'A Sterne, $26; D L Brodie. $18; 
F L Faber, $19; I M Rodier, $22.60; I M 
Lauber, $19; W H Howlin, $25; A E Haw- 
kins, $18; G A Boswell, $22.60; R S Thomas, 
$16; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, $29.90; 
F K Carr, $16; C R Breneman, $28.29; W 
von Ezdorf, $21.64; M M Connell, $21.05; 
E C Howard, $18; 5 B Woolls, $30.24; E j 
Tracy, $29.95; H K Myers, $20.95; GP 
Boswell ‘5 days), $12.50; M J Sugrue, $15; M 
R Ford, $16; M M Coates, $15.64; L von 
Kreuter, $17.71; A D Cecil, $29.90: j Me- 
Donald, $14.42; E R gee. $16;H H 
Ruebsam, $17; E Hart, stl; F A Manning, 
$11; V L Young, $15; L P Chamberlain, 
$11; A E Rush, $26.32; E B Kane, $11; 
M Covert, $11; F M Sears, $11; E F Lollo, 
a’ S M Warren, $29.46; B Manuel, $10; 
B E Gorman, $18.86; R M Purceil, $15; 
G E Mills, $10; A Garvey, $14.82; C R 
Adams, $17.30; L H Nielsen, $23.09; R W 
Clark, $23.03; R M Schwier, $15.39; J 
McDonnell, $10; S G Wilson, $10; H Sizer, 
$10; B Lesher, $10; F E Warren, $14.52; DC 
Hammon, $10; N Corrigan, $15; i Cc 
Gardiner, $12.14; M H Carroll, $13; E L 
HO $29.10; E R Preston, $15; L Parry, 
Salary, week ending, oct 7, '16, F C Thorne. 
President Gompers dues to the Academy of 
Political Science, Columbia University, 
New York City, for year ending sept 30, 
"16, G A Plimpton... 
Orgeainrt expenses: L Jose, $20; T O Grooves, 
J H Powers, $46.04.. 
mter labor on book cases in rooms 
700-5-6-7 and offices on first floor: building 
3 tables for rooms 107-9, $78.30; laborers, 
$12; 4 lights for 705 cases, $1; 1 light for 
707 case, 45c; scraping table in 101, $2; 
labor, $9.38; RP by 4 cidicasevunet 
Organizing expenses 
coal JB Dale, 





Hayward, $20 


q Ome izing Sees: P F Duffy, $59; W 


lene, BODDO. occ ccccccccccscccccssccese 
Organising e AR (1-c assess to O. W. W.), 
Organizing expenses, J E Roach.......... se 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to O. W. W.), 
BDF RII, 6 oo ctccccvccccccecsscosse 
Opens expenses: P J Smith, $62.45; 
H Flynn, x? ae J L Lewis, $84.05; 
H M Richie, $33.9 
Organizing expenses ie -c assess to O. W. W.), 
fF SO” See 


Organizing expenses: H Streifler, $61.85; W 

unstall, $27.68; S Sontheimer, $58.50; 
H L Eichelberger, $66.44; J A Flett, $73.50; 
S Sabolski, $18.60; E Flood, $57.90; 
S Cupinski, $31.60; L B Travers, $20. 65; 


H Frayne, $134.26; A Marks, $32; J E 
Wins: charhhvckkdenttasesanees 
Refund of overpayment of sept, '16, tax, $1; 


sup, 50c; laborers prot 15037, G W Randall 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
Organizing expenses, S Iglesias.............- 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
FF EE ib 64040064 5000 <602008en es 
Organizing expenses: T O Grooves, $36; FH 
McCarthy, $84.07; J H Powers, $37.7 : 
be pre be. = (i-c assess to O. W. OW). 
Organizing ama, P H Fitzgerald...... 
i, Cos eee (l-c assess to O. W. W. , 
* Organizing expenses: J D Chubbuck, $76.40; 
eR Whennen, $41.10; C O Young, $66.25; 
RE yt fy $72.52; C Huggins, $39; C 
Wyatt, $86.9 
Refund of = SEE of membership books, 
federal labor 15214, W B Gay 
Strike benefits to picture frame workers 14577, 
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$309 35 
110 50 


16 00 


1,135 42 
35 00 


232 
43 


592 


61 
47 


35 
157 


50 
33 


42 


382 


98 
50 


23 
00 
77 
70 


90 
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for Ist week ending sept 23, '16, Albert Way- 


lander, a ee | 


12. og ese yes, week ending oct 14, "16: 
elly, $3. Ri L Guard, $35; D F Manning, 


E Giles, $26; D L 
$19; I M Rodier, 
2. M otis. WH Howlin, 
25: A E Hawkins. $18; G A Boswell, $22. 

RS Thomas, $16; M Webster (Sdays), $16.50: 


0; L A Sterne, $26; J 


Chamberlain, of. + ‘i wo 
Kane (5 daye). $9.04 M Co 
1;EF Lolo, $11; S M Warren, 


FM 
=. 74;B enue, $11;BE 

"Purcell, $18.21; G E Mills, $10; A 
|, 17. 49; C R Adams, $17; L H 
Nielsen, $ 
Schwier, 


C Gardiner, "$i0. 48; 'M H Carroll, 
L Lyles, $23.39; E Preston (Ss ao 
$12.32; L T Parry, $17. 
ing expenses: C P Taylor, $73. 85; 
Vv Gu $35.80; J E Smith, $46.30; 
Wilson, 70.. 
Stamps: 400 va $16; 200 5-c, $10; 200 6-c, 
$12; rode $24; 300 10-c, $30; P O dept 
g expenses: C W Swanson, $55.01; 
P Caseseuns, $25 
"16, F C Thorne. 


, week ending Tt 7, 
ative expenses, J P Egan 

Organizing + wo" J G Brown, $44.30; J Ol- 

chon, $26.40 

Wash, D C, to N Y City and Cam- 


en, N th and return to attend mass meeting 
in Camden; conference in N VY City oct 7 
to 10, 16, Frank Morrison, secy 
ative expenses, A E Holder 
Supplies: 20 asst rubber bands, “$12. 50; 4 gross 
points, $3.25; 1 oss neils, $4.50; 
Py eons blue pencils, 1 ttle drawing 
 25e; 3 doz erasers, $i. 50; 3 doz erasers, 
roe \% gross penholders, $2. 25; 2 reams bond 
paper, $1.50; 1 dating stamp, ‘$1. 50; 1 band 
dater, 25c; 2 scrap books, $7; 3 quarts 
mucil a $3; 3 quarts paste, $3; 1 doz quarts 
fluid, 0; 1 gross asst pens, $4.50; 2 lbs 
pins, 2. 30; 2,000 clips, $2.50; 10, ‘a? paper 
clips, $25; 12 balls twine, $4.20; balls 
twine, $2.15; 2 quarts ink, $3.80; a copy 
ribbons, $3. 75;% 6 doz boxes s iai carbon, 
$15; 1 pr shears, "$1.25; 1 rubber ruler, 50c; 
l rubber ruler, 15c; 1 bottle drawing ink, 25c; 
2 penholders, 10c; 1 eraser, 5c; 4,000 second 
sheets, $6; % doz’ typewriter ribbons, $3.75; 
3 reams typewriter paper, $2.25; 10 yo 
paper, $11.70; 3 jars paste, ‘80; 
paste, 90c; 1 letter le, $3; 1 bottle genl 
drawing ink, 25c; 4 waste baskets, $6; 4 
doz typewriter ribbons, $3; 1 chair pad, 
$1.25; 1 typewriter stand, $7.50; 1 petite 
drawing i = 25c; 80 reams paper, $60; 
paper, $15; 500 ruled wine 
aan a. 3. 1 sorting tray, $6.25; 1 pencil 
sharpener, $3. 50; 1 waste basket, $3; 
ing eraser, 2. 2 bottles red ink, ‘$2. 50; 1 
ink stand, $1; 3 mucilage cups, 25c; 4% gross 
erasers, $2.28; 3 gross pens, $2.25; 1 gross 
pens, pa 2 letter units, ; 1 sanitary base, 
$7; 1,000 ledger —_ (special) ; 1,250 ledger 
ecards (special); 250 ledger cards (special), 
oi 10; Typewriter and Office Supply co. 
efund of yparr of initiation fees, 
Re L 14632, H M McLarii 


ig expen 
> Coe 1,000 ok $10; 1,000 ne $20; 400 
4c, $16; 2° d 


expen 
Expenses attending British Trades Union Con- 
gress as fraternal delegate from A F of L, 


$104 00 


1,116 79 


203 65 
92 00 
80 01 


35 00 
88 50 
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W!D Mahon 


14, 
16. 24,000 2-c stamps. P O Dept 


ses: W G Crafts, $20; H 
treifier: .94; J M Richie, $38.76 LB 
Travers, $20.40; L Yost, $20; S Cu sinski, 
$31.80; P J Smith, $62.65; J L. Lewis, $71.57; 
HL Eichelberger, $62.55 
Organizing expenses, 1-c assess to O. W. W.. 
anizing sone: H Frayne, $116.55; ‘A 
Marks, $31.50; J . Powers, 
Chubbuck, gor, 56; 
s Sontheimer, 
J B Dale, 
$46.85; N cael $35. 
ye sapenaas; l-c ae to O. W. W., 


FM 
is e T Flood, a: a; PA 
Michalck, pense TE F Rocch } 87 
on: $65.19; W Collins, $59.50 
OT Ma expenses (1l-c assess to O. : 
McIntyre, $37.50; H F Hilfers, $54. 80 
izing expenses: J A Flett, $53.86; G E 
yatt, $66.99; R E Pea body, 15 


. Organizing expenses: S Iglesias, $54.72; C P 


20. 


- 


Taylor, $69.50; C Huggins, $41.20; C O 
Young, $69.25; J E Smith, $46.50; R 
Whennen, $38.60; L V Guye, $35. 20 
es by expenses (I-c assess to O. W. W.), 
M P Scully 


Bank charges on repudiated check from Com- 
mission Merchants Helpers 15136 (ck, 
$87.90; protest fee, $2.85), Riggs Nat’l 


ank 
Printing Weekly News Letter of weeks ending 
sept 16, 23, 30; oct 7, 14, '16, The Wash- 
ington Herald 
Translation, Wilfrid Poa. 


islative expenses, J P Ega 
week ending oct 21, 6. F C Thorne. . 


Organizing expenses, J G B 
Building table in room No. 109, R P Whitty co 
Expenses attending E C meeting, Wash, D C, 
week endin = 16,16, Jas Duncan, $118.30; 
James O’Connell, $48; J Valentine, 
$133.50; J R Alpine, $143; H B Perham, 
$152; Frank Duffy, $142.56; Wm. Green, 
$131.06; J B Lennon, $148 
3,000 1-c stamps, P O dept 
Expenses attending E C meeting, Wash, D C, 
rank Morrison, sec 
Organizing expenses, a P Corcoran 
Organizing ex s (l-c assess te O. W. W.), 
J eed... 
Organizing expenses: S Sabolski, $19.10; J B 
Dale, $30 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to O. W. W.), 
M Kelleher 
islative expenses, A E Holder 
S , Office employes, week ending ag 5 21, 
"16: J Kelly, $35; .S L Guard, $35; F 
Manning, A Sterne, $26; J Gites. 
$26; DL Bradley, fig; F L Faber, $19.45; 
I M Rodier, $22.60; I M Lauber, $19; W H 
Howlin, $25; A E oman $18;G A Bos- 
well, $22.60; RS Thomas, $16; M Webster, 
;S Lankford, $29. = + K Carr, $16; 
Breneman, Lag ~ von Ezdorf, 
ell, $23. 88. E C Howard, 


HK Myers, $17; ° 

Sugrue, $15; MR Ford, $16; M i M Coates, 
$13.47; L von Kreuter, $12; D Cecil, 
$a: 95; ¥ McDonald, $12.43; # R Illing- 
worth, $16; H H Ruebsam, $17; E Hart. 
$13.10; F A Manning, $11; V L Young, $15; 

LP Chamberlain, fi A E Rush, $22.52 
B Kane, $11; Covert, $11; F M Sears, 
S11;EF Lollo, it - SM Warren, $16.08; 
B Manuel, $12.50 ; B E Gorman, $18; R 
M Purcell, $18.21; G E Mills, $10; A Gar- 
$15.43; C R Adams, $17.46; L H 
$10; R W Clark, $20.52; RR M 
Schwier, $17; J McDonnell, $10;SG Wilson, 
$10; H Sizer, $10; B Lesher, $10; F E War- 
ren, $12. 43; DC Hammon, $10; N Corrigan, 
$15; C Gardiner, $12. 14;M H on. 
13; EL Lyles, $28.57; E Preston, $15 , 
g and mailing News Letter, A A Han- 


Moning News Letter, J 

Mailing News Letter, T Conn 

Moving furniture from Ouser Bldg to A F of L 
Office Bldg, Krieg’s Express 


$42 00 
480 00 


1,105 93 
11 00 
00 





i. Organizing 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


expenses, F Schmidt 
Refund of overpayment of aug, ‘16, tax, Apt 
House Janitors and Elevator Op 14936, J L 


Janitor service, F L Daniel 


3. Postage on Weekly News Letter, P O dept. . 


Legislative expenses, C Wyatt 
Organizing expenses: R Whennen, $43.51; 
Streifier, $66.22; F H McCarthy, $63.51; 
S Sontheimer, $60; L B Travers, $20.20; W 
Tunstall, $40.55; J M Richie, $37.75; J Ol- 
$26.40; G . Hyatt, $71.67; H L 
Eichelberger, $68.62; J L Lewis, $65. 30; S 
Cupinski, eT 70; A Marks, $30; H Frayne, 
$112.15; P J Smith, $62.25; T H Flynn, 
$67.12 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to O. W.): 
B F McIntyre, $36.90; H F Hiliers $51. m 
Organizing expenses: W Collins, $59; 
Duffy, $61.2 
Organizing expen uggins, $28.10; 
S Iglesias, $03.5 55; J A Grete $63.30; A Wil- 
son, $52.40; E lood, $81. _ J E Smith, 
$46.50; R E Peabody, $79.1 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to 0. W. W.): 
M P Scull Se 
oe expenses, W J Kromelbein. 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $68.50; J D 
Chubbuck, $62.29 
13,000 2-c stamps, P O dept. 
. Printing extra edition of Weekly News Letter 
of oct 21, ’16, The Wash Herald 
Mailing Weekly News Letter, - Lee. . 
Legislative expenses, J P Ega 
Or, ganizing expenses: J H Wiison, 


Postage due on letters, Am Frep and Week! 
News Letters returned, L H Middlekauff, 


tm: 
Salary, wéek ending oct 28, '16, F C Thorne. . 
Seals and stamps, J] Baumgarten & Sons co... 
Stencils, R P Andrews Paper co 
— of basement to sept 18, ‘16, J A Wilner & 


1 Som yp Kee Lox Mfg co. 
Freight and yage, Shodhests Transfer & 


Storage co 
Wash Post, daily and Sunday, from oct 26, 
"16, to oct 26, "18, The Wash Post 
inding ledger, A Zichtl & co 
Towels service, Fowler Mfg co. 
Building 1 table, R P Whitty co 
Hauling sept and oct Am Fep mn | Weekly News 
Letter, J Hutchinson 
Repairing flag, Meyers Military Shop 
Washington Post, daily and Sunday, from oct 
26, '16, to oct 26, "1, ae Washington Post 
Eee burlap, Kreigs’ Expr 
a 113, 386, Burroughs Adding 
“ia 


Phone oc, C & P Telephone co 
E attending Ladies Garment Workers 
ntl Convention, Frank Morrison, secy. 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co 
Refund of overpayment of initiation fees, 
$4.86 and apr, ‘16, a 15c; Gypsum miners 
14319, ? 
, Office outa week 
"16: J Kelly, $35; R L Guard, $35; 
ning, ; L A Sterne, $26; J E Giles, $26; 
DL Bradley (3% days), $10. 50; F L Faber 
$23. 97; $22.60; IM Lauber, 
k $25; A E Hawkins, 
cn RS omas, 
$16. ‘97; ; M_ Webster (4 3-7 days), $14.50; S 
Lankford, $29.90; F K Carr, $16; C R Brene- 
man, $28.28; W von Ezdorf, $21.43; M M 
Connell, $22. 46; E C Howard, $21.64; S B 
Woolls. 


$6 40 


0 
12 00 
50 00 
57 00 


27. 


H Sizer, $10; B Lesher, $10; F E Warren, 
$10; D C Hammon, $10; oF oman \eseve), 
$10; J CGardiner, $10; ‘M H Darroll, $13;E 
L Lyles, $28.75; E R Preston, $14.64 
Legislative and ¢ Wyatt 
peas E Cunningham, $198. 38 
Dale. B35; c P Taylor, $82.78; J E 


naan = 4 Am Frp, P O dep 
ing expenses: E W SacNiew, $10; HP 
an, $61.60; J G Brown, $52.41 
Placing wickets, carpentering work on tables and 
eee glasses in book cases, R P Whitty 


Painting 7 bookcases, 7th floor; 3 bookcases, 
4th floor; 4 tables, Ist floor; varnishing fur- 
niture on Ist and 6th floors and painting 

front fence, $183.10; uber, $18.31; R P 


News Letter of week ending 
. "16, The Washington Herald 
Electrical Work, Edw C Ernst 
islative expenses, A E Holder 
— of overpayment of I. F., 25c; sept, "16, 
15c; ice workers 15186; V Camagears 
qubied expenses, A Goode 


. Organizing ae (1-c assess to O. W. W.) 


J Minszewski. 
One months salary, Sam’ 1 Gompers, president 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secretary 
47 yds cheese cloth, Lansburgh & Bros 
be (Rooms 401-3), Washington Tripure 


~ $8; 
Paper co. 
Washington Post, 
oct = "16, to oct 28, 
Pos 
3 d A. F. of L. badges with engraving at 
.50 each, Jas H O'Neil co 
Fee, m 0, 93c; m pers and magazines (con- 
vention ), $3. 67; and drayage (haul- 
ing News Letter), $7.50; matches, 40c; alco- 
hol, 70c; glasses, 40c; m er service, 80c; 
tape 
book, $1.1 
car tickets, rity 50; J E Giles 
Drawing mem ip chart, $18; 
$4.88; Standard Requevnns 
J Fitzpatrick, 


daily and Sunday, from 
"18, The Washington 


1 halftone, 
"$282.43; 
Moving electric clock, A O Hutterly 

as and fitting 4 keys to file case, $1; 


new locks for case, $1.25; open 
3 locks, $1.25; G 


M 

— ing expenses, E Treiber 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co 

50 buff and 50 blue guides, 60c; 1,000 i 
cards, $1.85; 200 white cards, 37c; 
white cards, 93c; 100 blue guides, i250, 
100 manila guides, $1.38; 200 white cards, 


Post, 2 
1, to aug 31, "16, F D Pierce. . 
Oe ee 
and Sunday, 


Post, dai 
from oct 28, '16, to oct 28, 18, The Washing- 
ton 


Organ expenses, H A Eng 
31. Postage on Am Fed, P O dept 
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J A Flett, $62.14; J E 
E Peabads, $75.62; 


—- Re mses (l-c assess to O. W. W.): 

wark, BAS 4a: J Minszewski, $35; 
F McMahon, $46.90 

Stamps received and used, Frank eae 


"16, * National 


$211 17 


125 34 
28 39 
553 00 
72 64 
121 33 
258 69 
14 00 
2,381 65 


$28,044 83 


secretary 
— on bonds for oct, 


Desent : on Weekly News Se P O dept.. 
Postage on Am F ED, POd 

Expenses for oct, '16, Sam 

Organizing expenses, G E Hyatt 
Commissions on advertising contracts 


RECAPITULATION 


$89,360 48 


balance on hand September 30, 1916 
32,683 26 


Cash 
Receipts for the month of October, 1916 
ee for the month of October, 1916 


Cash balance on hand October 31, 1916 $93,998 91 


In defense fond for local trade and federal ines * 
71,620 70 


$93,998 91 
GENERAL RECAPITULATION 


In defense fund October 31, 1916 
On account of office building loan from 


Less two refunds to defense fund on 
loan for office building 
$45,000 00 


. —w of defense fund October 31, 1916, coco, a 
620 70 


$138,998 91 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F, of L. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 


District No. I.—Eastern 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizer, Frank H. McCarthy, Patrick Duffy, Thos. F. 
McMahon, J. H. Powers. 


District No. Il.—Middle 


Contes ing the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 
Caeniers, a Frayne, Wm. Collins, H. L. Eichelberger, 
rp Ritchie, H. F. Hilfers, Mary Scully, John A. Fiett, 
yatt, John Barnfaldi, John F. Bollwark, Thomas H. 
Flynn, John L. Lewis, Alexander Marks, Joseph Minszewski 
Henry Streifler, Luke B. Travers, William Tunstall. 


District No. II.—Southern 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organisers, Mary \Kelleher, Benj. F. McIntyre, James E. 


District No. IV.—Central 


Comprising the a of West Virginia,YOhio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin 


Organisers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmet T. Flood, Sol Sont- 
heimer, John D. Chubbuck, P. J. Smith, S. Cupinski, Chas. 
Huggins, Richard Whennen, A. Wilson, John Olchon. 

DistrictJNo. V.— Northwestern 

Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 

Organisers, L. V. Guye, Gilbert E. Hyatt. 


District No. VI.—Southwestern 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Edward Cunningham. 


District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 


Comgties the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 


New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 
Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washington 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 
Organizers, J. B. Dale, Chas. Perry Taylor, J. G. Brown, 
Leopold Jost, Roy E. Peabody, C. O. Young. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 





Poole 
Engineering & 
Machine Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
We make a specialty of 


Special Heavy 


Castings 


Engine Baces, Cylinders 
Liners, Fly Wheels, 
etc. 


mi CONTRACT WORK 
OUR SPECIALTY 


For Cutting 
and Planing 


Interior of Erecting Shop, showing 12-inch Disappearing Gun Built for U. S. Government 
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STEAMSHIP LINE 
2 West Indian Ports 


7 PHONE: RecTor95s88 ,& 
vO 


17 BATTERY PLACE 
Ay 


NEWYORK w& 
0. 
S4PHEL eC 













Furness Withy 
Company 







32 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN LINE NeW cors. 


ALL AMERICAN STEAMERS UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG 





WHITE STAR LIN 


NEW YORK, 9 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 14 No. Dearborn St. 
WASHINGTON, 1306 F St. N. W. 


NEW YORK 
LIVERPOOL 
BOSTON, 84 State St. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1319 Walnut St. 
ST. LOUIS, 11th & Locust Sts. 


? 
MONTREAL, McGill & Notre Dame Sts. | COMPANY’S TORONTO, 41 King St. East 
SAN FRANCISCO, 319 Geary St. OFFICES MINNEAPOLIS, 121 So. 3d St. 
SEATTLE, 619 Second Ave. WINNIPEG, 333 Main St. 
PITTSBURG, 339 Oliver Ave. NEW ORLEANS, 219 St. Charlies St. 




















Houston Lines 


Direct service from New York to South America. 

Landing Berth-Pier: 38 Atlantic Dock, Brooklyn; 
Montevideo; Buenos Aires; Bahia; Blanca and La 
Plata. 

Through bills of lading issued to all principal 
points in Uruguay and Argentine. 

Regular service from River Plate Ports to New 
York. 

Direct service from New York to South and East 
Africa: Cape Town Mosse! Bay, Algoa Bay (Port Eliza- 
beth), East London, Port Natal (Durban), Delagoa 
Bay and Beira. 

Through bills of !ading issued to Knysna, Chinde, 
Quillambane, Mozambique and other South and East 
African Points 


Shipments consigned to our care will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. 

Marine Insurance effected at lowest rates. 

For freight, passage, etc.. apply to 


R. P. HOUSTON & CO. 
17 Battery Place (Whitehall Bidg.) 
16 Leadenhall St. N. ¥. 16 Dale St. 
London, Eng. Liverpool, Eng. 











Coastwise Lumber & 
Supply Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


LUMBER 


OF ALL KINDS 


STEAMSHIP TRADE A SPECIALTY 


YARDS: 


Foot Twenty-fourth Street, Brooklyn 
Phone, 2247 South 


40 Beard Street, Brooklyn 
Phone, 305 Hamiiton 








OFFICE: 14 BROADWAY 
Phone, 6655 Rector 





NIGHT CALLS: 
5315 Sunset 6374 Bedford 5121 Midwood 





PHILADELPHIA 
308 CHESTNUT STREET Phone, 833 Lombard 
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W hether on armored mo-~ 
tor truck, service aero- 
plane, racing car, motor boat 


or pleasure vehicle, the men 
who know motors, use: 


TEXACO GASOLINE 
AND 


TEXACO MOTOR OIL 


You can bank on Texaco in 
the pinch, and get full power 
~at all times. 


vy f 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Agents Everywhere 
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 » & Prime Cooking Oil “EMPIRE” Salad Oil 


This is a pure vegetable cooking fat especially rior oil for salad and tabl 
prepared for the use of housewives, by. 4 oe ieatease: ‘as the . 
bakers, hotels and restaurants best Olive Oil and costs only about 
pdt as much 








BOOKLET OF RECIPES MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 


The American Cotton Oil Company 


27 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


REFINERIES AT: 
NEW .YORE CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CINCINNATI 
MEMPHIS 8ST. LOUIS GRETNA, LA. 




















DYNAMITE——‘‘PERMISSIBLES”’ 
BLACK POWDER——SUPPLIES 


Standard ay 
c Ngraving EXPLOSIVES 4 >9,your 


WORK RIGHT 


Company amma Explosives OOMPANy 


INCORPORATED 











120 BROADWAY - . NEW YORK 











Lloyd Brazileiro 


Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
of Neutral Steamers 





Between New York and Brazilian Ports 
472 Louisiana Avenue N. W. APPLY TO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. J.J. SLECHTA 
General Agent, 17 State Street 
New York City 
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NORTON, LILLY @ CO. watts, contre! niag. itew Orleans, La. 


ASENTS STEAMSHIP LINES ™®°™ NEW YORK 


FORe«<«<< 
Direct to Australasia, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Mediterranean and Levant 


THE AMERICAN and AUSTRALIAN LINE 
Via Panama Canal; also Via Cape of Good Hope 
New York direct to Ports in Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania; Fremantle, Adelaide, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Auckland, Wellington, Lyttelton and Dundein. 
Through bills of lading issued for all important points in Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Fiji Islands, Samoan Islands, New Caledonia, Thursday Island, and other islands in Oceania 
“FEDERAL” and “SHIRE” LINES 
Via Panama Canal or other prompt route 
Fortnightly direct service from eee 4 © ton to Boston, New York and other Ports 
in the U.S. A. 
THE AMERICAN and MANCHURIAN LINE 
Via Panama Canal, Suez Canal and Cape of Good Hope 
Direct service to Vladivostok, also Aden, Singapore, Dalny, Port Arthur, Manila, Hong Kons. 
Shanghai, Kobe and Yokohama, transshipping to all ports in the Red Sea, India, East 
Indies, China, Japan, Philippines and Straits 8 Setulements. 
ATLANTIC-GULF-FAR EAST LINE 
Via Panama Canal or other prompt route 
From New Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, Port Tampa, Savannah and other ports in the South to 
Vladivostok and ports in China, Japan, the Philippines, and Straits Settlements. 
PANAMA-FAR EAST LINE 
REGULAR DIRECT SERVICE—Via Panama Canal, Suez Canal, Cape of Good Hope or 
otherwise. To Straits Settlements, Philippines, China, Japan, and Vladivostok. 
NORTON LINES 
RIVER PLATE SERVICE—Fortnightly Sailings direct to Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, R: 
etc., and back to New York and Boston, calling at Brazil, the West Indies and Cuba 








freight offers. 
BEAST, SERVICE Disast to a the peincigal peste tn Beaell ond beck to Mow Vest. 
DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE—New York to Archangel (Russia 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE—New York to Bordeaux (France). 
THE AMERICAN and AFRICAN LINE 
New York to Cape Town, Mossel Bay, Algoa Bay (Port Elizabeth), East — Port Natal 
(Durban), Delagoa Bay, Beira, Tamatave, Mauritius, Reunion. Through Bills of ~~ 
are issued to Chinde, Inhambane, Bartholomew Diaz, Quilimane, Mozambique, Port 
Amelia, _ and Tungue. 
THE AMERICAN and INDIAN LINE 
Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., Ltd. 
New York Direct to Aden, Bombay, meg ~~ t Calcutta, etc., and back to 
Philadelphia and New York. Cargo taken and Through Bills of Lading issued to 
from all ports in the Red Sea, Ceylon and India. 
AMERICAN-LEVANT LINE, LIMITED 
Direct service to and from New York, Philadelphia and Levant, calling en route at ports in the 
Mediterranean, Levant and Black Sea, as inducements offer. 
SOCIETE GENERALE DE TRANSPORTS MARITIMES A VAPEUR—Regular service 
from New Orleans and Galveston to Marseilles and other Mediterranean Ports. 

CITY AND HALL LINES 
Joint Service 
Passenger Steamer Service from Liverpool to and from India, Egypt, etc. 
BRITISH AND COLONIAL LINE 
Passenger service from London direct to South and East African Ports. 





N. ¥. Loading Berths, Piers 1 and 2, Bush Docks, South Brooklyn 
ALSO GENERAL FORWARDERS 
Gunipunente Gum tatertar peinte of Do Wale Sete ons Sonate to oer care promptly for- 
warded to all parts of the world. 


INSURANCE EFFECTED UNDER OUR OPEN POLICY AT LOWEST RATES 
Sailing Cards and Full Information Furnished on Application. 
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United Lead Company | | 25 Years’ Work 


SHOT, LEAD PIPE, TRAPS for Labor 
and SHEET LEAD a 
That stands to the credit of the International 
Correspondence Schools—“the Working Man’s Uni. 


al versity.” The 25th Anniversary, next Setober. will 
be a notable event in the history of educational 
bm sy for me 1. y Ss. mene wattaret Ge positions 
an e earnings of tens of thousands of engineers, 
414 BROADWAY NEW YORK railroad and traction operators, miners, builders 

plumbers, boilermakers, textile workers, draughts- 
men, laborers, and clerks. 


I. C. S. Instruction can better yeur position and 
raise your wages. You need every ae of effi- 
Geney you can acquire, for after the great European 
War there will be a tremendous international strug- 
gie for trade and American workers will be put toa 
More severe test than ever before. Trained men 
will earn record-high wages; the untrained will be 
in an unenviable position. 


| UJ N | () N W A ) DI N G ( () A letter or post card will bring, without obliga- 
tion, full information about I. S$. methods of 

a instruction, which are very simple. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I. isnt 


International Correspondence 
Schools 


Scranton, Pa. 



























































CHICLETS 


The candy-coated gum. 
Cooling, cleansing, refresh- 
ing. Strengthen the teeth. 
Sweeten the breath. Really 
delightful. 10 for 5 cents. 
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ERGHOFF BREWING ASSOCIATION 


> FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 














Panama Railroad Co. 
Panama Railroad Steamship | | LLOYD ITALIANO 


SOCIETE DI NAVIGAZIONE 


Line 
incajipieeniion Direct passenger and freight 
Freight and Passenger Service by Steamers of service between 
American Registry between 
NEW YORK, CANAL ZONE, COLON AND NEW YORK 
PANAMA NAPLES 
Connecting with steamers for GENOA 


PACIFIC PORTS of COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, PERU, 
CHILE, COSTA RICA, NICARAGUA, 
HONDURAS, SALVADOR, GUATEMALA and B 
MEXICO. 





The Steamships ADVANCE, ALLIANCA, COLON and 
PANAMA sail every Thursday from Pier 67, North River, Cc. B. Richard @ Co. 


foot of West 27th Street, New York, and Steamships GENERAL AGENTS 


ANCON and CRISTOBAL fortnightly from Pier 42, North 
River, foot of Morton Street, New York. 29-31-33 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
General Office, 21-24 State Street, New York 
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~ CONGRESS aif BICYC 


For Social Play HOYLE UP-TO-DATE Use Paine’s Trays 





































wy any new” desigus aS & vay grCeies, Mae Bee TE cock on. 
hi wm = OF CARD GAMES fe. -tray set $5.00. Obtain from your 


hion fi 
ow air-Cushion ri nish ryineh F ling ¢ pleaess lease sane we — dealer or from us direct. 


THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO, CINCINNATI. U.S.A, 
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HEADACHES 





a 10¢.25¢.50¢ & $129 Bottles. 








| YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
| Regardless of the destination of INTO MONEY 


your outing party we are in a 


position to furnish you one of s $ $ $ 


our magnificent coaches for 


special service direct to place Any wide-awake union man can earn 


money in his spare time by securing 





| of your destination without subscriptions for the 
change of cars. 
g AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
A few hours’ work in the union hall 
We Sell or among his shopmates will give 
Service that Satisfies surprising results. 











Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 


The Cleveland = — ne tal 
. Southwestern a scriptive booklets and rates of commission. 
Columbus Rail- AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
way Company Should be in Every Home 
10c _— toa nnd v $1 St 
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Allcock’s |": 
PLASTER Brandrettis 
The World's Greatest External Remedy PILL 
Entirely Vegetable. 






Alleock’s is the original and genu- 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard 
remedy, sold by druggists in every 
part of the civilized world. 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. 


For CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
a ten ly he 

er a ng from an 
State of the blood, it has no 
equal. 
















When you need 
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THERMDs 


THE BOTTLE 


Serves You Right—Food or DrinkK— 
Hot 24 Hooves Without Fire— 
Cold 72 Hours Without Ice. 


Have something hot for lunch! 


You may not realize it until many months 
have passed, but you'll finally discover that a 
steady daily diet of cold drinks, cold food, etc., espe- 
cially in sharp freezing weather isn’t right. Get a Ther: 
mos Lunch Kit! You need it for your health’s safe. 





Then you can have steaming beverages in winter, and 


when the sizzling summer days roll round your There 
mos Bottle will hold cold tea, cold milk, iced grape 


Remember when you go to buy that 


juice, etc., that will’ prove wonderfully appetizing and // bottles that keep coffee and soup hot 
pleasing. Attractive, neat Thermos Lunch Kits that and beverages cold, and all lunch kits con- 


will give splendid service for years. 
PRICED FROM $2.25 TO $7.50 


taining such bottles are mot Thermos. 
There are many imitations but only one 
real, genuine Thermos. Reliable dealers 


American Thermos Bottle Company *" Proud to show you the Thermos 


35-37 West 3ist Street, New York 


In Canada: Toronto 


Fa@ory: Norwich, Conn. 


trade-mark plainly stamped on every piece. 
Thermos has won the Grand Prize 
at every International Exposition. 
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: | NEW YORK OFFICE, Rector 7876, 7877 
—E | FACTORY, - - Soutn 3647 
c NIGHT CALLS: | 
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Brenack Steveponine Co. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
11 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Automobiles Boxed 
For Export 


Factory and Warehouse: 
46 TO 72 THIRTEENTH ST., B’KLYN. 


Clinchfield Navigation Co. 


INCORPORATED 


STEAMSHIP OWNERS 
AGENTS and BROKERS 


“"’ 


24 Broad Street NEW YORK 




















Telephone “Jamaica 710” 


WILLIAM B. MERRILL & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Tripp Metallic Packing 


3368 Washington Street 


Jamaica Plain 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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We make the most extensive line of upper leather fillers 
and dressings of anyone in the business. 
We are meeting with great success with our new Gun 
Metal Fillers and Gun Metal Dressings, also our new 
Krownall Dressings for vici, and if you are using any of 
these leathers we believe that it is for your interest to 
know what we have and we ask for the privilege of 
sending samples. 





Boston BlacKing Co. 


East Cambridge, Mass. 

















Defy “Jack Frost’ 


with his chilly blasts 
and wear a 


Spalding 
WDJP 
Sweater 












Big, warm and com- 
fortable, with a high 
storm collar that 
covers the ears when 
turned up. Good 
weight, best quality 
worsted, with a 
pocket on each side. 


A dood looKing gar- 
ment and very 
serviceable 


Price, $8.50 


Others of course--send 
for our catalogue 


Stores in all large cities 
in the United States 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 











Carroll Felter &8z Co. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 








6760 

6761 
TELEPHONES < 6762 > RECTOR 

6763 

6764 








BRANCHES: 


Munsey Building, Baltimore 
Finance Building, Philadelphia 
50 Congress St., Boston 
Ford Building, Wilmington 
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WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 





American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 











The American Federationist 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 












Senderson & Son JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 
Agents Manufacturers of 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Vogel Patent Frost-Proof 
ompany 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Water Closets 
Company School and Factory 
WEST INDIES and SOUTH AMERICA Closets 
WILSON LINE—NEW YORK to HULL 
Wilmington, Del. Baltimore, Md. 
26 Broadway, ~ - NEW YORK St. Louis, Mo. 














PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


T {234 ) 
elephones ) 4296 { Broad 


John T. Clark & Son 


Stevedores 





NEW YORK 








116 Broad Street, NEW YORK PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
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Graham Quality Excels 
4 THE ONLY poe th ye 


Po penta ae 
Funeral Parlors for free use of my patrons 
Assistants of all Denominations 


W. H. GRAHAM 
252-214 Main Street, Worcester 
Phone “Park 1560” 
1710 Washington St., Beston, Mass. 








United States 
Bicycle Tires 


In Every Respect They’re GOOD Tires 











YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$$ $$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agexts are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample coples, de- 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Should be in Every Home 
eis new:  - ¥ $1 +s. 














Bogus and Imitation Labels 





United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed 
A the American Federation of Labor and 

tganized Labor in general. He 3 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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Are You True To Yourself? 


Study that question. Read it again. It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 
and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 





© YOU know that the UNION 7 [VERY time you buy goods with the 
LABEL is one of the biggest things label, you strike a blow at unfair 
with unions? Just think what the label manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
means! It is an indication that the goods workhouses. You help wipe out the 
bearing it have been made under condi- products made by NON-UNION people 


tions for which YOU stand. It shows —people who are working against 
that the makers of those goods are pay- YOU. 

ing the union scale, and often more. It Think, talk, and push union labeled 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- products. You owe it to yourself—for 
ciples and benefits YOU. your own benefit! Make the union label 


Remember success for one helps for as important as the price of an article. 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
your brother workers in the clothing in- workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
dustry by demanding the union label on uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, | family. 








WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 














ts bese = ag: eae - Le ‘to- Wear 
The above label fs placed on clothing thing, s' overalls and other 
made to your order workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House a al New York 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


American Federation of Labor 


A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 


American 
Magazine of the A. F. of L. 10 cents a copy; 


$1.00 a year 
A. F. of L. Weekly Newsletter 
Official Proceedings of the A. F. of L. Conventions 
25 cents a copy 
Achievements of the American Federation ef Labor 
Per copy, 5c; 100, $3,00. 
Industrial Unionism in Its Relation to Trade Unionism 
By Exscurivg Counc, American Federation of 


National Association of Manufacturers Exposed; Revelations 
of Senate Lobby —— 
es cmu,, American Federation of 


Referendum and Recall 
By Exscurivg Councm, American Federation of 
Labor 
The American Labor Movement; Its Makeup, Achievements 


and —— 
y Samus: Gompsrs. 5 cents per copy; 100, $3.00 
Trade Unions To Be Smashed Again 
By Samus, Gompsrs 
Socialist Methods Versus Trade Union Methods 
By Samus. Gompsrs 
Labor and Its Attitude Toward Trusts 
By Samus. Gompsrs 
Essence of Labor’s Contention on the Injunction Abuse 
By Samus. GompPgrs 
Eight Hours—The Workers and the Eight-Hour Workday and 
the Shorter Workday—lIts hy 
By Samus. Gompsrs. wens. 5c; 100, $3.00. 


The 1 Hour Workday; Its Inauguration, Enforcement 
nfluences 


and | 
By Samus. Gompgrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
What Does Labor Want? 
By Samus. Gompgrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Organized Labor; Its Its Enemies and Fool Friends 
By Samus. Gompgrs. .Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 


Arbitration 
By Samus. +r Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 


cents; 1 
Open Shop Editorials 
By Samus. Gompgrs. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
Cages of 2. FS. Savane, Budapest, Hungary, Interna - 
tional Trades Convention, August 10-12, 1911 
By James Duncan 
"Frade Ualone, rich, Switeriand, Sopembe Federation of 
1) & Ep —ncemma ates 1913 


Pe... re 
By Samus. Gomprrs 


Stcenting Cutsden be Bis. Ciset Sustice Shepard tn the Oon- 
tempt of Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison vs. Buck’s 
Steve and Range Company 

es st 

By W me, Enseee, DS. A with a sketch of the National 
end interna: tional Unions of America. By P. Jj. 
McG wor} Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 


Othe @ of Trade U: 
y Dyer D. _ Per » 10 cents; dozen, $1.00; 
100" $9.00 copy, $ 


The Eight-Hour Primer 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument. By Grorom 
E. McNeuu. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $4.00 
The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight-Hour 
Movement 
By Grorcs Gunton. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Eight-Hour Movement 
By Lemust Danryrp. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
cents; 100, $4.00 
ee 0g ee Bees 0 ad Hes & Was How, When 
and Where He Pileases? 
By Franx K. Foster. Per'copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 
ceuts; 100, $4.00 


Trade Union 
Some Reasons for the +e & That is Within Us. By 
Watrer MacArtruur. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 


50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Philosophy of the Labor Movement 
By Gsorog E. McNenux. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen 
50 cents, 100, $4.00 
What Labor Could Do 
By Joun Swrvron; with “E ic Confi Pay 
ILLIAM SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos 
S00 Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 1 


‘The Gateyy of Be Rutese Boe Labor 
By Henry D. Lioyp. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


- ay cme ey and Report 
wh of sol Ofiers en 
i my Action yy A. f L. 
The Attitude of Orgeaioed or vou Others + 
ward the Problem; A Glossary of Petetiions, etc.; 
Labor’s Bill for Enactment. Pes 
copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00 
Universal 


Education 
By Senator Henry W. Brare. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Why We Unite 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50 
ade — ~: Ite History and Aims 
Prize Essays, by Water MacArraor, P. H. Sas.- 
vin and Cuas. D. Hemmino. Per copy, 5 cents; 
dozen, 50 cents; 100, $3.00 
Reasons for Chinese Exclusion 
Published December, 1901, by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, a comprehensive review of the 
whole question. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $4.00 
An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel 
Issued by the American Federation of Labor. Per 
cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
Tuberculosis Movement Inaugurated and Plan Adopted by 
the A. F. of L. to War on Consumption 





copy, 


by the A. F. of L. 
Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit and Con- 


A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Council 
and President Gom to gh Toronto Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, November 
8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the Com- 
mittee on President’s 2, View President 

's Address, etc. copy, 25 cents; dozen, 
00; 100, $15.00 

Books and other publications on Labor an-1 Sociological sub- 

jects furnished at publishers’ rates. 





/SWEET-ORR 


| OVE. Nel and PANTS. 








\REGISTEREQ 


vu. S. 
PATENT OFFICE 


“Fit most @enfortably — Out wearallothers 
Look for the name Sweet-Orr onthe buttons 





Christmas! 


JH. Premiums make 
handsome gifts. Have you 
traded wisely during 1916? 


gq If you have traded wisely during 1916—that is, paid 
cash and received J*7 Green Stamps on every purchase, you 
can make a good big saving on the expenditure you are forced 
to make at Christmas time. 

@There are over 4,000 items given FREE for ga 
Stamps, and each article is just what you or your friends 4 
would like to receive. You can not find a better place 
from which to make your selection than at any JA 
Premium Parlor. Your Selections Won’t Cost You One Cent. 


GEO. B. CALDWELL, Pres. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. zw-ists street, sew vert city 

















“If it is 
Made of 
Paper 
You Can 
Get it at 
Andrews” 








E N G R AV I N G THAT ENLISTS ATTENTION 
AND COMMANDS ADMIRATION 
UR tacilities for perfect and prompt execution are such that the 
difference between “engraved” and “engraved by Andrews” 


is considerably in YOUR favor both in cost and quality, 
Write us for prices and samples of our work. 





R. P. ANDREWS PAPER COMPANY 
727-293! Thirteenth Street . * WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Everybody Can Afford Electric Light 





| 
| 
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HERE was a time when Electric Light was considered a luxury. That 
day is past. With the present low rates, installing and using Electric 
Light in your home is just like buying furniture—the cost depends 
entirely on how much money you want to spend. There is no better or 
brighter illuminant than Electric Light, and, everything considered, it is the 
cheapest. @If you live in Philadelphia, you can have your home wired for 
Electricity on our liberal deferred-payment plan, details of which may be 
had for the asking. 





The Philadelphia Electric Co. 


TENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


wl 
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